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Keep the Record Straight 


WE HAVE MADE GREAT CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered in Parkersburg, West Virginia, September 2, 1952 


HANK you very much for coming out to meet me. 

I am glad to be back in West Virginia and I am 

going to have a fine afternoon traveling across your 
state and talking to people on the way. 

I went out to Milwaukee last night and gave the people 
there some hard facts about the Republican party. I told 
them the truth—which is that the national Republican party 
is a reactionary and irresponsible outfit and no friend to 
the American people. And I proved that by citing the Re- 
publican record in the Congress on domestic issues. 

Important as domestic issues are these days, foreign policy 
overshadows them. The great problem of our foreign policy 
is whether we are going to have peace or war. I have been 
working constantly to overcome a great menace to world 
peace—the terrible menace of an armed and ruthless Com- 
munist imperialism. 

This is a long and difficult task. It is one that must be 
above party. 

We have made progress in these last few years in dealing 
with the threat. Our country has put its strength into a 
great effort to defend and unite the free world. In this 
effort Republicans and Democrats have joined together 
without reference to party. This is as it should be, because 
in this effort, in this task of working for peace, only a united 
nation can succeed. 


OBSTRUCTIONISTS 


In spite of this obvious fact, there has been, all along, a 
group of Republican obstructionists—men of little minds 
and mean aspirations—who have put party above country 
and have worked for votes instead of peace. They are the 
same kind of men who wrecked the security of the United 
States and the hope of peace in the world back in the Nine- 
teen Twenties after the World War I. 

They were almost silenced by the great events of World 


War II, but today they have begun to crawl out of their 
hiding places to try to undermine the security of our coup. 
try once again. 

As our country has had to make sacrifices in the cause oj 
peace, they have become bolder. Not only have they votes 
in Congress against the measures needed for world peace 
they have tried to stir up the people to believe that these 
measures are unnecessary. 

These men have tried to find votes for themselves in every 
difficulty we have encountered, every loss we have suffered, 
every restriction we have had to undergo, every appropris- 
tion we have had to make, in the cause of peace. 

They have been reckless and unscrupulous. On one day 
they have counseled us to cut off all our allies and, on th 
next, to plunge needlessly toward a major war. They have 
been playing with fire, at home and abroad. 

So long as these men represented only a small minority 
of the Republicans in Congress, I was not too much cop. 
cerned. While Senator Vandenberg lived, they were nota 
great danger. But after he died, their ranks began to groy, 
In vote after vote on fundamental issues in Congress, it 
became clear that the Republicans were backsliding into 
their old habit of isolationism. 

Then these men hoped and planned to take control of th 
Republican convention, last July. In that they were fr 
trated, and the Republican nomination fell to a man wh 
had helped vigorously to execute the great foreign policy m 
which this country is embarked. But this was not the end 
of the efforts of the Republican snollygosters. 

The Republican candidate has been told that he cant 
have their support unless he adopts some of their ideas. He 
has been threatened with sabotage from within unless k 
will join in the wild and reckless ranting of men who don't 
care what happens to world peace if they can get elected. 

There have been some master minds at hand in the Re 
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publican councils to show him how to be a hypocrite in a 
few easy lessons. 

One of these Republican master minds is a man who 
helped in the formulation of our foreign policy. He knows 
what a precarious situation the world is in. He knows how 
esy it would be to start a war. But he is perfectly willing 
to have the Republican party and the Republican candidate 
say things that increase the risk of war, simply in order to 
get votes. 

My grandfather used to tell me that whenever you see 
, fellow go up to the mourners bench in a Baptist Church 
and begin to pray out loud, you’d better go home and lock 
your smokehouse. And there’s a passage in St. Matthew 
which covers that situation and I am going to read to you 
chapter and verse. It is St. Matthew VI, 5 and 6: 

“And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypo- 
crites are; for they love to pray standing in the synagogues 
and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of 
men, Verily I say unto you, They have their reward.” 

Some of those people are trying to reward us with all-out 
var. 
weBut thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly.” 

I wish some of these snollygosters would read this New 
Testament and perform accordingly. 

Let me give you an example of what these Republican 
master minds are doing and saying now. They have started 
to talk loosely about liberating the enslaved peoples of East- 
ern Europe. : 

Now the fate of the people in the Soviet borderlands is 
one of the greatest and most terrible tragedies of human 
times. Here are countries which suffered dreadfully from 
Nazi oppression and the ravages of war. These are peoples 
to whom the Kremlin promised freedom and independence 
in the last war, only to break that promise once the Red 
armies had moved in. 

We shall never forget these people. We shall never cease 
working to help these people gain their rightful chance for 
freedom. 

We must never treat their plight, or their endeavors to 
relieve it, as matters for partisan debate. Millions upon 
millions of decent human beings are going through a dread- 
ful agony, and it is not for us to play cheap politics with 
their needs and fears and hopes. 

Yet, that is exactly what some of these Republicans have 
begun to do. 

They are telling us we must undertake to liberate these 
people—and do it right now. 

It is hard to tell from their vague statements exactly what 
these Republicans mean by this. 

If they mean that they deplore the Soviet seizure of the 
once free states of Eastern Europe, I am glad to hear it. 

If they mean that they will not accept the permanent 
Soviet enslavement of these nations, I am glad to hear this, 
too. 

If they mean our country should do all it can to keep 
alive the culture and the spirit and the hopes of once-free 
people, 1 am with them all the way. 

If the Republicans mean that they look forward to the 
time when the growing strength of the free nations makes 
the Kremlin realize it must honor its promise of seven years 
ago and give these people back their chance for freedom— 
then those are my sentiments exactly. 

If these are the things the Republicans mean, then it is 
natural that I should welcome them. For they express, pre- 


cisely, the firm policy of this Administration and that of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Remember that in 1941 it was President Roosevelt who 
refused to recognize the brutal Soviet seizure of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia. We have never accepted that aggres- 
sive act. 

Remember, too, that on Navy Day in 1945, and that at 
the opening of Congress in 1946, and many, many times 
since, I have stated that America will always work for the 
return of freedom and independence to the people who have 
been deprived of them by force or by subversion. 

Remember that by all means short of war your Govern- 
ment has helped to save the freedom of the countries which 
the Soviets have threatened since the war. 

We have helped to save Greece, Turkey, Iran, South 
Korea, Southern Asia and all of Western Europe. We have 
helped to save these vital areas and we are doing everything 
we can to join their growing strength in the common de- 
fense of the free world and to prevent a third World War. 

We are working now to help the thousands of brave peo- 
ple who manage to flee west through the Iron Curtain. 
Through the Voice of America, we are bringing truth and 
encouragement to those who have to stay behind. 

We are helping the one nation which has succeeded up to 
now in breaking the Soviet stranglehold. In these and other 
positive ways your Government is showing that we have not 
forgotten the people whom the Soviets have enslaved. 

There is no way to do more than this now without using 
force. To try to liberate these enslaved people at this time 
might well mean turning these lands into atomic battlefields. 

Maybe the Republicans don’t realize this, but the people 
who are on the spot in Europe know very well that talk of 
liberation under present circumstances is war talk. That is 
why these Republican statements have caused so much con- 
cern among our friends in Europe. After all, our Allies 
there have signed up with us for combined defense of free- 
dom. They have not signed up to join in a crusade for war. 

Now, I am perfectly convinced—and I hope our Allies 
will understand—that the Republicans do not intend by 
what they say to pledge this country to a frightful atomic 
war in order to roll back the Iron Curtain by force. 

Yet, if they don’t want war, why do they tell us they 
have some new and positive proposal to help the people 
behind the Iron Curtain? If they don’t mean war, what is 
it they do mean? Do they mean insurrection by the satellite 
peoples? 

Nothing could be worse than to raise false hopes of this 
in Eastern Europe. Nothing could be worse than to incite 
uprisings that can only end by giving a new crop of victims 
to the Soviet executioners. All Europeans know quite well 
that insurrection in the Soviet borderland these days could 
only be successful with armed support from the outside 
world. 

If the Republicans don’t mean to give that armed sup- 
port—and I feel sure they don’t—then they are trying to 
deceive their fellow-citizens at home and playing cruel, gutter 
politics with the lives of countless good men and women 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

If the Republicans don’t mean war or insurrection, what 
do they mean? Well, I'll tell you. They are trying to get 
votes and they don’t care how they get them. They don’t 
care if they frighten our Allies. They don’t care if they 
make the masters of the Kremlin trigger-happy. I am afraid 
they don’t care about anything except votes in November. 

What they are trying to do is play on the natural desire 
of all Americans to see justice done. And they are especially 
concerned to stir up all our citizens who have ties or blood 
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or culture with the people of Eastern Europe. They want If the Republicans insist on dragging foreign policy into 
to fool these good Americans into thinking the Republicans partisan politics, I am completely prepared to keep the ree. 
have some new, cheap, easy, painless way to give the people ord straight. We have made some mistakes in foreign policy 


of the “Old Country” their freedom once again. of course, but, on the whole, our record is one of greg 
It is not a pleasant thing for me to have to come here constructive accomplishments. 
and tell you that Republican leaders have stooped so low. And while we have been making our record, the Republi. 


It is not an easy thing for me to see their respected candi- cans have been making theirs by their votes in Congres 
date—who knows better—being used as spokesman for sel- Having studied that record, I can say with some assurance 
— politicians who will say anything they think will help that they are in no position to point a finger of scorn, : 
them to power. .% mead . ; 
Surely, the Republican candidate must know the Iron 1 So, I say, if they want to make an issue of foreign Policy, 
Curtain and the Kremlin walls will not come tumblin et them come ahead. We are ready. 
£ ; 5 
down from a few blasts on a campaign trumpet. : But T do hope that from now on they will debate for. 
Now I am sorry I had to talk about such a serious sub- €8n policy issues in a way that does not jeopardize oy 
ject on my visit here. But there is one thing that might as defensive alliances, endanger our security and raise the risk 
well be plain from the outset of this campaign. of new world wars. 


Peace Can Be Won 


WHY ARE WE AT WAR IN KOREA? 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Republican Candidate for President 
Delivered in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 4, 1952 


URING the flying trip I have just made through the understanding and into an era when war and the stories of 
D Southland I brought again and again to the atten- war will belong only to the history books. 
tion of our Southern friends and neighbors the heart What is the record of this Administration in this life-and- 
of the Republican indictment against the record of the Ad- death matter? Its success will be made much of in this cam. 
ministration. I have said, and will say again and again, that . paign, but on the world balance sheet where do we stand? 
there is only one issue in this campaign. That issue is— Seven years after victory in World War II, this Admin- 
“The mess in Washington.” istration has bungled us perilously close to World War IIL 
The spoken and shouted response received in the South- Lest this be labeled a partisan charge, let me quote the words 
land was a heartening one. I’ll remember the rebel yells for spoken only last May, by the Democratic Speaker of the 


a long time. Thousands of aroused citizens of the South— United States House of Representatives. 
irrespective of party—stand ready to rise up in wrath to help Mr. Rayburn solemnly told Congress, “I think the world 
us clean out the Washington mess. is in the worst condition outside of war that I have ever 


There is only one way to get rid of that mess: That is to known it. I think it is in the worst condition so far as hope 
get rid of the wasters, the bunglers, the incompetents and the _ for peace is concerned that anyone now living has seen, when 


boss politicians who have created it. we were not in actual war.” 

When I say, get rid of them, I do not mean by any minor Let us look at where we were seven years ago and where 
operation or any process of face-lifting. What Washington we stand today. 
is in need of is the full treatment. What Washington is in Seven years ago freedom had just won its greatest crusade. 
need of is not new administrators of the policies of the old Today freedom falters and communism crusades. 
Administration; but a new administration with new policies. Seven years ago emancipation from the worst slavery the 


There are special reasons why I am glad to find myself world had ever known was an accomplished fact for mul- 
back in Pennsylvania, in the native state of my paternal an-_ tiplied millions of people. Now for seven years men, women 
cestors, who more than 200 years ago made this the home of and children at the appalling rate of 100,000,000 a year have 
their choice. This time I come as the nominee of the great been delivered into a slavery that is even worse. 
Republican party for the highest office in the land. Seven years ago the idea of a charter of the United Nations 

I am moved to wonder what those early Pennsylvania looked like a long step toward the fulfillment of man’s age- 
Dutch ancestors of mine would have thought had some old old search for a better way than war. Today the United 
prophet predicted that a descendant of theirs would one day Nations has only a shadow of the influence it might have had 
occupy the role in which I now find myself. and which one day it must develop. 

And it is a distinct added pleasure to be in the state ably Seven years ago we had a right to believe that after two 
presided over by your great Governor, John Fine, and repre- World Wars in one generation our initiative, our creative 
sented in the Senate by my two long-time friends, Ed Martin imagination, and our vast industrial machine could build for 


and Jim Duff. us prosperity not based on war and not sealed by the blood 
‘Tonight I want to discuss with you young Republicans of | of our sons. 
Pennsylvania the subject of peace. I am going to discuss with Today our initiative, imagination and productive system 


you why, under the present Administration, we do not have are once more tied and shackled to war and the prospect of 
peace and why we do have war. I shall present an outlined war. Our economy is a war economy. Our prosperity is? 


program for the kind of peace that can be won and kept. war prosperity. And the awful fact of war reaches into 
You—the youth of America—have the greatest stake in every American family. 
this question. The course of your whole lives will be deter- That is the record. Now the party that wrote that record 


mined by the soundness of America’s answer. We cannot asks us to underwrite it with a new lease of power. Is that 
risk failure of America’s effort to lead the world to better the answer? 
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You and I know better. 

If today the driver of the school bus in your town runs 
into a truck and if tomorrow he hits a lamp post and if the 
next day he drives into a ditch, what do you do? You don’t 
ay, “I like the bus driver; his intentions are good. I will 
risk the lives of our children.” You don’t say that. You get 
, new bus driver. 

The people of America do not want war. 

Peace is also the deepest desire in the hearts of average 
men and women in every land. The tragic fact is that so 
many millions of those who desire peace are the regimented 
of the world ; forced to help build and man the war machines 
of dictators. 

Yet even the consuming desire for peace and the right of 
glf-government do not always prevent war. Time after 
time in a single generation our people, loving peace, have 
been involved in war. Our sons have responded with nobility 
and spirit, which have made their sacrifices the more heart- 
breaking. They are responding that way today in Korea— 
where we are fighting an action which by any standard prior 
to the two World Wars would be called a major conflict. 

Out of our gratitude, admiration and obligation to our 
fighting men in Korea let us determine here and now that we 
will establish a government of which they will be proud 
when they return; that we will dedicate ourselves to a pro- 
gram for peace aimed to prevent future Koreas and the hon- 
orable ending of this Korean war. 

But whom can we trust for such a program? Whom can 
we trust to win the peace? The record in Korea will help 
find an answer to that question. 

Why are we at war in Korea? 

We are in that war because of failure to observe some of 
the principles for preventing war which I shall outline to- 
night. 

We are in that war because this Administration grossly 
underestimated the actual threat. 

We are in that war because this Administration allowed 
America, in a time when strength was needed, to become 
weak. Consequently it felt compelled to take its forces out 
of that region. 

We are in that war because, having helped set up the 
Korean republic, and knowing that strength was being 
massed against that republic north of its borders, there was a 
failure to build up adequate strength in Korea’s own defense 
forces. 

Weare in that war because this Administration abandoned 
China to the Communists. 

We are in that war because this Administration announced 
to all the world that it had written off most of the Far East 
as beyond our direct concern. 


Peace Can Be Won 

Shall we trust the party which wrote that tragic record 
to win the peace? 

Well, now my neighbors, let’s look ahead—. 

I say to you tonight from my deepest convictions: peace 
can be won. 

We can win a peace that will be just and enduring. 

The first step toward winning a peace that we can trust 
to endure is to establish in Washington an administration 
which we ourselves can trust. We will win this battle for 
peace only after we have won the Battle of Washington. 

The second step toward winning a peace we can trust to 
endure is to establish in Washington a government that puts 
its trust in the people. No peace can be won unless the people 
understand and support what the Government is trying to do. 

,'¥€ must not minimize the difficulties; neither can we seek 
with words and dollars to make the going look easy when it 


is tough. There will be mistakes, but the mistakes we make 
will not be doctored up to look like triumphs. There will be 
no curtain of evasion, or suppression, or of double talk be- 
tween the administration and the people. 

Third—we will move toward peace by setting before us 
clear and positive goals. 

Must we go on with patchwork, crazy-quilt operations? 
Must we go on with one policy for Europe, a feeble policy 
for South America, little policy for the Middle East, and 
changing policies for Asia? Must we go on writing off the 
Far East at one moment and at almost the next finding our 
sons fighting and dying in Korea? Must we at one time woo 
the Soviets as though they could be trusted, and then fall 
into hysterical fear of them? 

You and I know that statesmanship can do better than 
that. 

Our minimum goal, as for any nation, is to make sure 
that there can be no move against us to threaten our nation’s 
security, its economy, and its peace. 

In a world as complex and as interrelated as this, that 
minimum goal immediately destroys any idea of isolation- 
ism—any belief that we can live alone. We are acutely 
dependent upon the far corners of the earth for materials 
essential to our industry and our defense. Communications 
to those far corners of the earth must be secure. It is to 
our interest to help keep these countries free and out of 
reach of Moscow’s domination. 

We will seek to stir and develop in these lands an under- 
standing and a love of freedom which will reach the minds 
and move the hearts of the highest and the lowliest. Then 
there will develop the will and readiness to defend freedom 
for its own sake, and our security will thereby be strength- 
ened. 

NEED FOR ALLIES 


The fourth requirement for winning the peace is an out- 
growth of the third. We need allies, and these allies must 
be bound to us in terms of their own enlightened self inter- 
est, just as in like terms we are bound to them. We need 
these allies in Europe, South America, in the Middle East, 
in Asia and Africa. They are necessary for the survival of 
our system. No one knows better than our enemies that our 
foreign trade is not just the frosting on our economic cake, 
but one of its essential ingredients. 

The need for strong allies will continue long after the 
need for our dollars has passed. We will make it crystal 
clear that there is no such thing as American imperialism, 
that there can be no such thing as American aggression 
against any country, large or small; America’s great dedi- 
cation is to freedom, the growth of the world’s economic 
well-being, and to enduring peace. Then with real leader- 
ship, every ally will be a friend. 

The fifth step in this program is to aid by every peaceful 
means, but only by peaceful means, the right to live in free- 
dom. The containing of communism is largely physical and 
by itself an inadequate approach to our task. There is also 
need to bring hope and every peaceful aid to the world’s 
enslaved peoples. We shall never be truculent—but we 
shall never appease. 

The sixth requirement for the peace which we can win 
is unwavering support of the United Nations. With states- 
manship the United Nations will pay greater dividends in 
the cause of peace and justify our faith in it. 

The seventh requirement for peace is an America which 
is not only economically strong but day after day is growing 
in productive strength. The economic strength is the essen- 
tial base of our security and the source of our material 
progress. Our enemies know that our economic system is a 
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major obstacle to their aggressive aims. They have made it 
their major target. 

But if we are to be economically strong, we must develop 
America’s vast reservoir of energy, of creative imagination, 
and of risk-taking courage. 

That calls for an administration in Washington which 
refuses to put its trust in the self-approved directives of a 
self-satisfied bureaucracy. It means an administration which 
puts its trust in the people: their genius, their ambition, the 
creative capacity of the communities in which they live. This 
requires more than friendly words. It requires a wholly new 
climate in Washington. 

The eighth step toward peace is that in this dangerous 
world an America that is economically strong must also be 
strong militarily. But we will always strive for permanent 
peace with general disarmament. Never will we be back- 
ward in proposing or accepting any program for disarma- 
ment that carries dependable assurances of good faith on the 
part of every participating nation. 

As the ninth step toward peace, we will make imaginative 
and practical use of every other means for preventing war. 
This calls for skillful and constant use of the power of 
truth that makes men free and that will permeate the fur- 
thest corners of the earth. 

It includes able diplomacy—diplomacy carried on by men 
of understanding, of training, and above all, of dedication 
to the cause of America and peace. All this must be sup- 
ported by mutually profitable trade relations. 

Finally, here in our own land, we will root out of govern- 
ment those who would betray our system or abuse our con- 
fidence. Both in government and in our daily lives we will 
fight against discrimination, against economic inequity, 
against poverty, against insecurity, against every social ill 
that happens and handicaps any of our people. 

We can no longer risk policies based on division, on po- 
litical profit, on petty ambition. With statesmanship instead 
of partisanship we will find common ground on which 
Americans can stand and work confidently together for 
peace. 

We will establish and maintain a working partnership 
with Congress. That partnership will receive from us more 
than lip service; real cooperation will then begin. 

In this atomic age, in this day of terrible new weapons, 
victory is impossible in a global war. The beginning of such 
a war would be a loss from which the world could not 
recover in a millennium. 

Only the losing of a modern war could be more disastrous 
than winning it. 

The one—the only—way to win World War III is to 
prevent it. 


The program I have outlined this evening is not a pro- 
gram for waging such a war; it is a program for Preventing 
such a war. 

May I say to you from my deepest conviction that through 
this program these things can be accomplished : 

Future Koreas can be avoided. We can effectively dis. 
courage any further dangerous moves of Communist-planne 
aggression. 

We can speed up our economic progress and increase the 
world trade on which our existence and peace depend, 

We can restore tranquility and confidence to American 


life. 


We can save freedom by making the cause of freedom 
again a crusade. 

And peace—secure and permanent peace—vwill bring 
solution to a myriad of lesser problems here at home. 


AMERICA’s CRUSADE 


These things America can bring to pass; this crusade js 
America’s to lead. 

There could be no better place for dedicating ourselye 
to that crusade than in this great city of Philadelphia, The 
triumph of our Founding Fathers who met here was, above 
all else, a triumph not of might or of power but of the spirit 

I devoutly believe that the spiritual strength which was 
theirs in such great measure can, in great measure, be ours, 
Through such spiritual strength, the days of despotism wil] 
be shortened. Then every American—every one of us— 
will breathe more freely and face the future with greater 
confidence in a world from which war and the threats of 
war have, at last begun to disappear. 

That is the cause to which I now call America’s young 
people. It is a cause for every American. 

Don’t say to me—don’t let anybody tell you—that the 
winning of peace is too big, too difficult for us. 

Since when has any job been too big for Americans—for 
the American people once they have made up their minds 
and got going? On this job our minds are made up. 

Well, then, let’s get going. 

Don’t wait for tomorrow. 

Let’s get going tonight. 

Let’s sweep this country with such a wave of resolve, 
determination and action that the little men, the defeatists, 
the false prophets of the false doctrine that it can’t be done, 
will be tossed out of power and the real America given 
chance to move in. 

Then America will begin to move forward. 

I say to you out of my heart that—if we do these thing— 
then, as surely as America is still American, tonight's re 
solve will be the certain making of tomorrow’s triumph. 


Defense and Development 


WAGING THE CONTEST BY PEACEFUL MEANS 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Democratic Candidate for President 
Delivered in San Francisco, California, September 9, 1952 


WANT to share with you, if I may, a letter from a 
I California lady who knew my parents when they lived 

here fifty years ago. She writes that after Grover Cleve- 
land was nominated for the Presidency in 1892 and my own 
grandfather was nominated for Vice President, she named 
her two kittens Grover Cleveland and Adlai Stevenson. 
Grover, she writes me, couldn’t stand the excitement of the 


campaign and died before the election. But Adlai lived tol 
a very old cat. 

And this, my friends, is obviously for me the most cot 
forting incident of the campaign so far. 

As your chairman said, because of my prior service her 
and because San Francisco is our window to the Far East,! 
wanted to talk and soberly tonight about foreign policy. 
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We think and we talk these days about our dangers. We 
gould think and talk more about our opportunities. 

Victory or defeat for a nation, as for a man, springs, first 
of all, from its attitudes toward the world. The men who 
juilt the West had victory in their hearts and songs on their 
lips. They were doers, not worriers. They really believed 
that the Lord helps those who help themselves. 

There is something badly wrong, it seems to me, with the 
perspective of men who call the last ten years the “dismal 
gor there is something odd, too, in a point of view which 
at once endorses the nation’s foreign policies and promises 
to save you at the same time from such enlightened bungling. 

It was some such curious mixture which was served up in 
Philadelphia on last Thursday. Now I am reluctant to be- 
lieve that my honored opponent has been persuaded that bad 
history is good politics—perhaps he hopes that the Repub- 
lican Old Guard will swallow his bitter pill of approval of 
wr policies if it is sugar-coated with condemnation of 
Democrats. . : ; i 

At any rate, however we interpret it, his speech in Phila- 
delphia does not dispose of foreign policy as an issue in this 
campaign. The general’s ten-point foreign program, of which 
three points were “throw the rascals out,” and seven were 
a recital of the same foreign policy goals which the “Demo- 
cratic rascals’ have been following for years, does not, it 
seems to me, contribute much to our foreign policy discussion. 

But foreign policy consists of much more than the setting 
of goals. Even the extremist wing of the Republican party 
will not really argue that peace and prosperity are bad or 
that the nation does not want allies. 

The rub comes in doing anything to make progress to- 
ward these goals which we are glad the Republican candi- 
dates agree upon. A President can suggest but he cannot 
pass laws. That’s the job of Congress. 

And the most powerful and numerous wing of the Repub- 
lican party—the wing that would control all of the impor- 
tant congressional committees—would not support the pro- 
gram which the Republican Presidential candidate endorsed 
last Thursday. 

How do I know? Well, because the Old Guard has been 
fighting the same identical program for years. 

Let me illustrate. 

My opponent spoke approvingly of foreign trade. Now it 
is not exactly a new idea to Democrats that a thriving for- 
eign trade means better markets for American agriculture 
and industry and a better balance in world economy. 

I don’t think even the Republicans will try to take credit 
for the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program. Certainly 
the Old Guard won’t. It has been trying to wreck that pro- 
gram every time it comes up for renewal—as it does again 
next year. 

I don’t think that a Republican President could even get 
abill to renew it out of a committee—not, at any rate, with- 
out crippling amendments. Or are we to assume that the 
Republicans opposed it in the past not from conviction but 
just because it was a Democratic program? 

I could go on—talking of their attacks on our assistance 
Programs, even on the defense budgets, and similar knife 
work—for the Republican record in Congress is as long as 
it is wrong. 

How, then, can a disunited party unite the country for the 
hard tasks that lie ahead? I don’t think it can. No matter 
ow great their commander, divided and embittered men do 
not win battles. 

erica is threatened as never before. The question his- 
tory asks and which we must answer is whether the idea 
of individualism—the idea of personal freedom for you and 


¢ 


me—is equal to the idea of collectivism—the idea of per- 
sonal subordination to the state; whether the idea of maxi- 
mum personal liberty is equal to the idea of maximum per- 
sonal discipline. 

This ancient contest between freedom and despotism, 
which is renewed in every generation, is acute in ours. And 
the most important single event, it seems to me, in our his- 
tory is that it is our turn to be freedom’s shield and 
sanctuary. , 

I don’t think that war is an inevitable part of this contest. 
Even the most ambitious and ruthless men do not deliber- 
ately invite destruction on the basis of their power. They 
can throw the iron dice, but they know they cannot foretell 
the fortunes of war. 

We who are free must have great strength in order that 
weakness will not tempt the ambitious. And the measure of 
the strength we must have is not what we would like to 
afford but what the adversary compels us to afford. 

With 85 per cent of our budget allocated to defense, it is 
the Soviet Union which now fixes the level of our defense 
expenditures and thus of our tax rates. The only way to 
emancipate ourselves from this foreign control, and to sub- 
stantially cut taxes, is first to develop our strength and then 
to find the means of ending the armaments race. 

And here let me say something to those abroad who may 
mistake our present wrangling for weakness. We have al- 
ways had differences of opinion which have produced con- 
fusion in this country—especially in campaign years. But it 
is the kind of noise that, to the inner ear, is the sweet music 
of free institutions. It is the kind of noise that has produced 
the harmony of firm purpose whenever our people have been 
put to the test. 

No one can predict, and it would be foolish to try to pre- 
dict, how and when the peaceful purpose of our power will 
succeed in creating a just and durable peace. But are our 
efforts conditional upon assurance of prompt success? To 
answer “yes” would be to accept the certainty of eventual 
defeat. 


EUROPEAN PROGRESS 


Co-existence is not a form of passive acceptance of things 
as they are. It is waging the contest between freedom and 
tyranny by peaceful means. It will involve negotiation and 
adjustment—compromise but not appeasement—and I will 
never shrink from these if they would advance the world 
toward a secure peace. 

Though progress may be slow, it can be steady and sure. 
A wise man does not try to hurry history. Many wars have 
been avoided by patience and many have been precipitated 
by reckless haste. 

In Europe, our efforts to build patiently for peace are 
meeting with success. The Marshall Plan has brought, as 
we all know, a striking improvement in the political and 
economic conditions. The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is building a strong system of military defense. Europe 
is not yet wholly secure against subversion from within or 
attack from without, but this goal of security is, at least, 
in sight. 

I wish I could say the same for Asia, but there would be 
no greater disservice to the American people than to under- 
estimate the gravity of the dangers that America faces in 
this area, perhaps for many years to come. 


RELATIONS WITH ASIA 
Now, it’s about America’s relations with Asia that I 
should like to talk with you tonight, soberly and realistically. 
Across the continent of Asia more than a billion of the 
world’s peoples are churning in one of history’s greatest up- 
heavals. All the struggles of man over the centuries—eco- 
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nomic, political, spiritual—have come together in Asia and 
now seem to be reaching a climax. 

The causes behind that upheaval are many and varied. 
But there is nothing complicated about what the people 
want. They want a decent living—and they want freedom. 

The word used most frequently by Asians to describe their 
aspirations is nationalism. 


MEANING OF NATIONALISM 


Nationalism to Asians means a chance to stand on their 
own feet, a chance to govern themselves, a chance to develop 
their resources for their own welfare, and a chance to prove 
that the color of their skins has nothing to do with the right 
to walk with self-respect among their fellow men in the 
world. Nationalism to them means the end of a legalized 
inferiority. It means pride, spirit, faith. 

This type of nationalism is not inconsistent with closer 
cooperation among nations nor with the need for an en- 
forceable peace. The Asians actually regard freedom and 
national independence as the doorway to international order 
—Jjust as we do. 

Russia’s interest in Asia is nothing new. 

The expansionist aims of Russia did not change with the 
passing of the Czars. But today the steel glove of a revolu- 
tionary ideology covers the heavy hand of imperialist ex- 
pansion. 

The strategy of communism in Asia is to pose as the 
champion—the only champion—of the Asian peoples. Com- 
munism has not created the cause or the forces behind Asia’s 
vast upheaval. It is attempting to give direction to those 
forces. It seeks to impose its own label on the multiple 
revolutions going on in Asia today by identifying itself with 
the deeply felt needs and hopes of the Asian peoples. 

There’s an important difference, it seems to me, between 
communism as we view it and communism as some of the 
Asian peoples view it. When we think of conimunism we 
think of what we are going to lose. When many of the 
Asiatics think of communism they think of what they are 
going to win—especially if they believe that they have nothing 
to lose. 

It’s important that we know these things and think about 
them, for we shall never be able to cope with communism 
unless we understand the emotional basis of its appeal. 

The Communists have failed to incite the workers to 
revolution in Western Europe. They have failed to turn 
the Western Allies one against the other. 

But the Communists may well believe that in the aspira- 
tions and the grievances of the East they now have the key 
to world power. They hope, and perhaps even expect, that 
the West cannot rise to the challenge in the East. 

Furthermore, they may not feel the same need for quick 
and tidy solutions that is felt in certain quarters in our own 
country. They may believe that they can afford to have a 
patience equal to the stakes involved. 

And the stakes are nothing less than an overwhelming 
preponderance of power—for with Asia under control, they 
could turn with new energy and vast new resources in an 
effort to win a bloodless victory in a weakened, frightened 
Europe. 

These Communist expectations define the dimensions of 
the threat we face in Asia and of the tasks which lie ahead 
for us—tasks which can be met only by disciplined, resource- 
ful, imaginative, and reasoned effort. It is an effort which 
has two parts: defense and development. 


DEFENSE PROBLEMS 


There is active fighting, as we all know, in Malaya and in 
Indo-China. Have we given fitting recognition to the hard, 


——, 


bitter and prolonged efforts of the British, the French, y, 
native Malayan and Indo-Chinese forces? These efor 
have involved heavy loss of life and great material Costs, 

What will the defensive task require of us in these areas 
and in the Philippines, Formosa, Japan, and Korea? Whe 
contributions, what commitments to security in this ar, 
should we make and can we make to the emerging gystep, 
of Pacific defense? 

These are some of the questions, the hard, the ugly ques 
tions we must face before disaster, not afterward. This j 
no time, it seems to me, to kid ourselves with press agents 
platitudes. 

In Korea we took a long step toward building a securip 
system in Asia. As an American I am proud that we haj 
the courage to resist that ruthless, cynical aggression; and | 
am equally proud that we have had the fortitude to refyy 
to risk extension of that war despite extreme Communi 
provocations and reckless Republican criticisms. 

Now whatever unscrupulous politicians may say to explo: 
grief, tragedy and discontent for votes, history will ney 
record that Korea was a “useless” war, unless today’ 
heroism is watered with tomorrow’s cowardice. Let m 
say only this: 

I believe we may in time look back at Korea as a major 
turning point in history—a turning point which led not 
another terrible war, but to the first historic demonstration 
that an effective system of collective security is possible, 

Having failed to defeat us on the field of battle, th 
enemy there now seeks to defeat us by prolonging th 
negotiations and by exhausting our patience. 

But some men in this country seem to think that if defini 
tive victory cannot be won, we should either take reckles 
military action or give the whole thing up. Such advice 
plays into the enemy’s hands. The contest with tyranny i 
not a hundred-yard dash—it is a test of endurance. 

This defensive effort in Korea and elsewhere in Asia i 
building a shield behind which we have the opportunity 
assist in the other great task—the task of development. 

Listening to the debate over China this past year, I hai 
the distinct impression at times that the very Congressmen 
whose vocal cords were most active in the cause of isolation 
and against foreign entanglements were the same ones wh 
were now talking as if they had wanted us to take part in 
a civil war in China. 


HELP For INDIA 


It would seem to me, my friends, that the Republica 
critics could better demonstrate the good faith of their cor 
cern for Asia by doing something about India and I mea 
doing something about India today rather than talking abot 
China yesterday. I don’t think that tearful and interminabk 
post-mortems about China will save any souls for democrat 
in the rest of Asia, the Near East and in Africa. 

India is not caught up in civil strife. It can be helped i 
a way that is natural to us and best for it; help in the way 
of peace and social progress. India has to grow more food 
It has to restore its land. It needs new resources of powel 
In short, it needs a democratic helping hand in the develop 
ment programs it has already charted for itself. 

The same is true of many other countries. 

It is help of this kind that we can provide by sendin 
agricultural experts, engineers and other trained people 
these countries, and through programs of assistance to ¢r 
nomic development: 

By working with each country to expand the production! 
goods which are needed by other countries in the region,! 
self-generating and self-financing cycle of trade and devel 
ment can be initiated, which will reduce and can eventual) 
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diminate the need for American aid. At the same time, we 
an enlarge our export markets and develop new sources of 
the products we need to import. 

Land reform is, of course, fundamental to the problem of 
\sia. But in these ways and by this kind of friendly advice 
and counsel we can help to guide this economic development 
‘. ways which will give powerful support to Democratic 
political institutions. nae’ 

These programs are in accordance with, it seems to me, 
with our best traditions. And I want to assure our friends 
in Asia that America will never seek to dominate their po- 
litical and their economic development. We will not try 
to make their societies over in the image of our own. On 
the contrary, we respect the integrity of their institutions 
and the rich values of their cultures. We expect to learn as 
well as to teach. 

These programs are primarily concerned with the material 
needs and wants of individual men and women. Yet we do 
not make the mistake of believing that the answer to Com- 
munist materialism is a different brand of materialism. 

The answer to communism is, in the old-fashioned phrase, 
good works—good works inspired by love and dedicated to 
the whole man. The answer to the inhumanity of com- 
munism is humane respect for the individual. And the men 
and the women of Asia desire not only to rise from wretched- 
ness of the body but from abasement of the spirit as well. 

In other words, we must strive for a harmony of means 
and of ends in our relations with Asia—and indeed with the 


rest of the world. The means of our cooperation are pri- 
marily material. 


THE GOAL OF FREEDOM 


If we believe the Communist threat to Asia is dangerous 
to us, then it is in our own self-interest to help them defend 
and develop, adjusting our policies to the constantly changing 
circumstances in a world of accelerating change. But we 
must not, in our necessary concern for the urgent tasks of 
defense and development, permit the means to obscure the 
end. That end is the widening and the deepening of free- 
dom and of respect for the dignity and the worth of a man. 

Some may say to you that this is visionary stuff. To this 
I reply that history has shown again and again that the 
self-styled realists are the real visionaries—for their eyes 
are fixed on a past that cannot be recaptured. It was Wood- 
row Wilson, with his dream of the League of Nations, who 
was the truly practical man—not the Old Guard who fought 
him to the death. And in the fateful summer of 1940 it was 
the vision of a Churchill that saw beyond Dunkerque to 
victory. 

I say that America has been called to greatness. The 
summons of the twentieth century is a summons to our 
vision, to our humanity, to our practicality. If these provide 
the common purpose of America and Asia, of our joint 
enterprise, of our progress together, we need have no fear 
for the future. Because it will belong to free men. 


World Social Situation 


THE WAY OF THE FREE AND THE WAY OF THE SLAVE 


By WALTER KOTSCHNIG, Deputy Representative of the 
Delivered before the United Nations, Economic and 


OR the first time in its history, this Council is 

engaged in a comprehensive review of worldwide 

social conditions. “This week, after many and im- 

portant debates on the World Economic Situation, we are 

for the first time attempting to comprehend the full impact 

of economic factors, of technological development, and of 

ideas and aspirations upon the lives of individuals every- 
where, and upon their communities and their nations. 

We have embarked on this review because we realize that 
the final test of our work and achievement is to be found 
in human contentment, in higher standards of living, in 
greater freedom. Improved agricultural and_ industrial 
techniques, larger investments, bigger industries, increased 
trade—they all have but one purpose. And that purpose is 
a fuller life for the millions inhabiting this earth—a life 
which will allow them to grow to the full attainment of 
human stature. This is the realm in which the foundations 
of peace are laid—the peace which the United Nations is in- 
tended to secure. 


THE REPORT BEFORE THE COUNCIL 


As background for our review, we have before us a 
remarkable document—the Secretary General’s Preliminary 
Report on the World Social Situation. This document is 
remarkable because it presents—also for the first time, and 
in one monumental volume—a composite picture of the 
global social scene by the world’s leading international 
organization. It is, to be sure, a preliminary picture. As 
such—and on the basis of knowledge already available to 


United States, United Nations, Economic and Social Council 


Social Council, New York, N. Y., July 14, 1952 


the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies—it con- 
centrates on actual human needs rather than on programs 
to alleviate them. Still, by the very assemblage of so vast 
an array of facts on human beings and how they live, the 
report makes a central contribution to the interrelated social 
and economic work of this Council. The Secretary General 
and his staff, together with the Specialized Agencies, are to 
be congratulated on so able and fair-minded an accomplish- 
ment. It is an historic and dramatically impelling work. 

Of course, as in any report of such proportions, points 
are made and inferences are drawn with which my Delega- 


tion might disagree. But, with one or two exceptions these 
points are minor. 


DEARTH OF INFORMATION FROM SOME AREAS 


There is, though, one serious deficiency to which I must 
refer at the outset. And that is the dearth of information 
about social conditions in some of the most important areas 
of the world. Unhappily, information is least available 
where the problems seem most acute. For example, many 
of the less developed countries had very few facts to offer. 
This is understandable. Economic poverty and poverty of 
information go hand in hand. 

But information on a wide range of subjects is also un- 
available from areas of the world where statistics is a flour- 
ishing science and where poverty is said to have disappeared. 
I refer to the vast areas under Soviet domination. As far as 
this report is concerned, these areas might very well lie on 
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the other side of the moon. This darkness, this lack of 
information about Soviet controlled territory, is apparent 
chapter after chapter, beginning with the very facts of life 
itself. 

On births and deaths and morbidity—on the whole of the 
population problem—the record of the USSR is a blank. 
On food production and consumption it is almost equally 
blank. And so it goes, with some few exceptions, throughout 
the entire report. This dearth of Soviet information is most 
unfortunate, for it deprives the Council of the type of 
analysis which is truly global. And, it reinforces suspicions 
that all is not well in the Soviet world. 

Still, and despite this, the Report is remarkable for what 
it does show; namely, that the achievements of a hundred 
years of science and technology have been such as to spread 
far and wide the conviction that neither poverty nor disease 
is inevitable; that fatalism is an outmoded ethic; and that 
life, liberty, and the achievement of happiness are within the 
reach of all. As the report states in one of its most telling 
passages : 

‘“, . there has spread among impoverished peoples of 
the world an awareness—heightened by modern com- 
munications and movements of men—that higher stand- 
ards of living not only exist for others but are possible 
for themselves. Fatalistic resignation to poverty and 
disease is giving way to the demand for a better life. 
The demand is groping and uncertain in direction, 
charged with conflicting emotions regarding the old 
and the new, but it is nonetheless a force that is 
establishing an irreversible trend in history.” 


Thus, two revolutions are being fused in one: the revolu- 
tion in the thought and institutions of man that has resulted 
from the consistent application of free inquiry and social 
intelligence to natural and human problems; and the 
revolution of rising expectations of man everywhere. New 
tools for human betterment have been created and a new 
ethic has been born, dynamic and affirmative, which make it 
possible, in the words of the Report, “to think of the welfare 
of the whole human race as a practicable objective.” 

This, Mr. President, is a challenging objective—but there 
is a long road ahead of us before it can be attained. It is 
paradoxical, but true, that by comparison with the more 
developed countries the conditions of the people in the 
economically underveloped countries seem in many respects 
worse today than they were a hundred or even fifty years 
ago. New tensions have thus been created in the world 
which demand our undivided attention. 


AREAS OF DANGER 


Let us look at some of the problems of the peoples of the 
less developed countries as they are brought out in this 
Report. 


1. PopuLaATION INCREASE 


There is wide disparity in standards of living among the 
world’s 2% billion persons. The application of practical 
measures to raise these standards in underdeveloped areas 
are made the more difficult because these are the very places 
on the globe where population is increasing most rapidly, 
infant mortality is highest and mass disease most prevalent. 


2. Disparity IN INCOME LEVELS 


Associated with this population problem are wide dif- 
ferences in income. At a time when the social distance 
between the world’s people is narrowing with each tech- 
nological advance, any widening of the economic distance 
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between the different peoples of the world is especially 
poignant. 

Of course, no statistics can measure the varying op. 
tributions of environment—climate, culture, economic insti 
tutions, community services—to real incomes and Standards 
of living. Still, and with all their limitations, the summ, 
of per capita income figures given in the report show shock. 
ingly low incomes in much of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. It shows, too, little relative progress in some of 
these areas in comparison with pre-war years. 

In the matter of income distribution within communities, 
there are sharp contrasts between the economically developed 
and the less developed countries. In the more developed 
countries there has been a general levelling-up process by 
which the lower income groups have progressively had , 
larger share of the national income. 

In the less developed countries, by contrast, as the report 
—perhaps with too great moderation—puts it, “the wealthy 
few . . . enjoy a larger proportion of the total income’ 
than in the industrialized countries. And these disparities 
are widening rather than narrowing. 


3. Foop PropuctTion Too SMALL 


World food production as a whole is still too smali t 
feed its growing population even as well as in pre-wa 
days. There is tragically low food production in many 
of the less developed countries of the Far East, the Nea 
and Middle East, and even in parts of Latin America 
Europe has made an impressive recovery from its war 
devastation, but it, too, is still below its pre-war standard, 

Over most of the Far East, where nearly half of ‘th 
world’s population lives, food supplies per capita are lower 
than in the pre-war period by about 10%. Average calorie 
supplies in general are short of minimum requirements in all 
regions except Europe, large parts of the Americas, and 
Oceania. Malnutrition is an ever-present problem for the 
vast majority of the world’s people. They look to, but have 
not yet received, the positive advantages of the revolution in 
food production techniques. 


4. Hovusinc NEEps 


As regards housing, no country, as the report says, is 
without its housing problem. There may be as many 3 
150 million families in the less-developed areas in need of 
better shelter and as many as 30 million families in the 
more developed countries. Even before the last war, there 
was a long-standing housing deficit in the industrialized 
countries. Now obsolescent and unhealthy homes need to be 
replaced and new ones must be built for an ever-growing 
population—at costs people can afford. 

In the less developed countries, however, housing is an 
even more serious problem. We scarcely know its dimer 
sions, either in the cities or on the farms. But, by and large, 
we do know that such housing is incredibly poor by any 
modern standard. 


5. ConpITIONs oF Work 


Next, let us look at conditions under which people work to 
earn their living. "These conditions—while generally mud 
improved in the past half century in the industrialized 
countries—give no cause for complacency. The report high 
lights the fact that three-fifths of the world’s people makt 
their living from agriculture. And agriculture, as we 
know, is not only beset by natural hazards of flood, drought, 
and pests. And all too common in the very countries wher 
the largest part of the population lives on the land, are sud 
problems as insecurity of tenure, uneconomic land holding, 
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underemployment, and low returns that give bare subsist- 
ence from the land. In general, agriculture is best off in the 
very countries where industry too is most prosperous and 
hest organized. 

It must also be noted that the small scale handicraft 
industries which prevail in vast areas of the world have 
not shared in the progress of the industrialized countries 
toward social betterment—in the progress toward the eight- 
hour day, the shorter work-week, the vacations with pay, 
the social security and minimum wage legislation and other 
elements of the good life in all their striking improvement 
since the turn of the century. 

Mr. President, I have noted five of the major problems 
which beset the people of the less developed countries. They 
are; diversities in levels of living, housing, and conditions 
of work; and, under-production of food in the very areas 
where population is rising most rapidly. 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS: HEALTH 


Taken alone, these facts add up to a dismal picture. 
But, hand in hand with them are a few encouraging devel- 
opments. ‘There is, in the first place, a worldwide improve- 
ment in healthh Modern methods of medicine, environ- 
mental sanitation, and communicable disease control have 
contributed to a lowering of death rates. 

DDT has eliminated malaria from Italy, Brazil, and 
Ceylon. These are actual accomplishments. Yet 300 
million people still continue to suffer from malaria, and, of 
these, three million die annually. The discovery of penicillin 
has enabled attacks on other mass diseases. Yaws, which 
once was rampant over most of the land between the two 
tropics, can now be stamped out. 

It is true that developments such as these have the effect 
of increasing total population. But, and this is the hopeful 
side—such developments can at the same time be a factor in 
increasing the food supply. A farmer free of malaria is 
better able physically to attend his crops. 


INCREASE IN LITERACY 


And there is another hopeful development: the recent 
worldwide increase in literacy. Of course, literacy is not 
a sole measure of the educated man—witness the vast areas 
where most of the people may be illiterate but by no means 
uneducated. These areas have thousands of years of civilized 
history behind them. They have created great strengths and 
great cultural institutions; they possess rich oral traditions 
and provide a moral texture which make many of the tradi- 
tions of so-called developed countries seem thin by com- 
parison. Still, in societies moving from handicraft to indus- 
try, literacy is prized if only as insurance that the industrial 
signs will be read and that the new methods of work will be 
widely communicated and understood. 

Hence, the recent progress in adult education and in mass 
literacy campaigns is providing the groundwork for a highly 
practical transitional form of training called fundamental 
education. It is “fundamental” in the sense that it provides 
the minimum knowledge and skills needed to attain a better 
life. And it is “education” in that it helps people under- 
stand the problems of their immediate environment and their 
rights’ and duties as citizens and individuals so that they 
can participate more effectively in the social and economic 
life of their communities. 

Mr. President, I have gone to some length to review the 
social conditions of the world as the report gives them to us. 
Review is necessary as a starting point for concerted action. 
The fact that we have this picture before us as a basis for 
Practical action is itSelf an indication of progress. Fifty 


years ago, the very putting-together of such a picture would 
have been impossible. Now we have both a challenge and 
an opportunity in this Council to consider in an overall 
way, what can be done to realize ‘the welfare of the whole 
human race as a practicable objective.” 

Mr. President, there is another reason for taking en- 
couragement. It is apparent to my delegation, as it must 
also be to you, that the less developed countries are now in 
a situation from which the West only recently emerged. 
In this very fact there is a tremendous advantage. The 
report puts this very aptly when it states that the progress 
of the less developed countries must necessarily differ from 
ours “if only for the reason that Western development has 
already taken place and the present end-products of this 
development are clearly evident. Improvements in sanita- 
tion, education, communications, labor policy, social services, 
etc., that developed in a slow or more or less experimental 
fashion in Western countries, are being deliberately taken 
over in their end-form . . . while there is at the same time 
a conscious effort to avoid the mistakes.” 


THE CHOICE 

At this point, Mr. President, we posit the most funda- 
mental question before the contemporary world. The end- 
products, as of 1952, of a long and painful process in scien- 
tific and technological development are here, for everyone to 
see, for everyone to take over and to adapt to their con- 
ditions. The question is: 

Will they be taken over imbedded in the spirit which cre- 
ated them and which makes them capable of continuous 
change and improvement. 

Or, will they be taken over in terms of a political creed 
which is at fundamental variance with the spirit that created 
and continues to expand them? 

This question has been forced upon all of us by the 
vociferous prophets of Communism. It is of particular 
relevance to the under-developed countries, especially those 
which have only recently freed themselves from external 
domination. The Soviets have usurped the fruits of Western 
inventiveness and free inquiry to the point of denying their 
Western origin. And, having done so, they now pose as the 
saviors of the down-trodden and the oppressed. 

They hold out a mirage of the perfect society, free of 
poverty and disease—a society run by leaders free of error 
and possesséd of final and total wisdom. So great is their 
alleged wisdom that disgrace, imprisonment or even death 
is the fate of those who dare to deviate. Whether it is a 
question of the physiology of plants, or the laws of physics, 
of political “lines” or social concepts, the ultimate in achieve- 
ment has been reached. 

These claims cannot be rejected out of hand. The very 
fact that they have sown confusion in the minds of many 
who are striving to improve their own condition makes it 
necessary to analyze them. The propaganda directed by the 
Communists against the free world—against the cradle of 
the great advances—calls for a reply. There can be no 
intelligent choice between the free society and the totalitarian 
state, unless there is a clear understanding of their differences 
in social achievement and organization. 

And this, Mr. President, obliges me to probe more deeply 
into what might be called the difference between the way 
of the free and the way of the controlled—between the 
social achievements of a democratic society and the achieve- 
ments of the totalitarian state. I hope I shall be forgiven 
if I use illustrations primarily taken from the social evolution 
of the United States. It is the evolution I know best, and 
it is the evolution which is the prime target of Soviet 
propaganda. 
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THE Way OF THE FREE 


Freedom, though its origins reach well beyond its Western 
orbit, is the greatest heritage of the Western world, whether 
we think of the intellectual history of Europe or of the 
Western Hemisphere. In the United States it found ex- 
pression in our Declaration of Independence which proclaims 
that all men are created equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with an inalienable right of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that the sole purpose of govern- 
ment is to secure these rights. 

This, Mr. President, is the creed which has been and con- 
tinues to be the origin of whatever strength we may have, 
whatever progress we have achieved in social and political 
organization. It is the source of ever new initiative and 
inventiveness, and of deviations from common practices 
which mean new discoveries. 

It is the beginning of the continuing revolution which 
has brought the United States to its present state of living 
and achievement. It is the basis from which the people 
of the United States started out in their search for greater 
equality among men, not only as a philosophical concept, 
but as an economic and political reality. The road has 
been long and arduous and the end is not in sight, but 
there can be no doubt about the dynamics which are driving 
us forward. Fundamental changes have been wrought even 
within the last two generations, a fact deliberately over- 
looked by our critics. 


Gains SPREAD THROUGHOUT POPULATION 


The extraordinary rise in production, in income and in 
the standard of living in the United States in the last half 
century is well known. Equally important, but less well 
known, is the way in which these economic and social gains 
have been spread throughout the entire population, and 
especially in the lower income groups. ‘ 

In this connection, I would like to quote from a forth- 
coming book by Mr. Frederick Lewis Allen, the dis- 
tinguished editor of Harper’s Magazine. In this book, 
entitled “The Big Change,” Mr. Allen points out that in 
1900, Andrew Carnegie’s annual income was at least 20 
thousand times greater that that of the average American. 
Since then, however, the change in the United States scene 
has been such as to be described by the Director of Research 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research as “one of 
the great social revolutions in history.” 

This revolution, however, has not been well understood. 
To quote Mr. Allen again: “When Vishinsky, or Gromyko, 
or Malik berates the United States, talking, for instance, 
about ‘lackeys of Wall Street,’ what he is doing is berating, 
exaggeratedly, the United States of 1900 rather than that 
of today. 

“If what he says makes an impression among many non- 
Communists in other countries this is at least partly because 
a large number of non-Americans, aware of the importance 
of business and of businessmen in the American scene, imag- 
ine that these, today, closely resemble their counterparts of 
a generation or two ago. 

“The mental picture of the United States that the average 
non-American carries about with him is lamentably irrele- 
vant to the real United States of today.” 


“LEVELING Up” oF INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. President, I wish to correct this erroneous picture. 
Take income redistribution first. Over the past 20 years the 
evolution in the United States—an evolution which has so 
greatly increased the size of our national income—has been 


—— 


accompanied by a vast leveling up in the distribution of jp. 
come. 

In 1929, the national income was less than 90 billion dol. 
lars. By 1951 it had risen to nearly 280 billions of dollars 
In 1929 the 5 per cent of our citizens in the top income 
brackets got 34 per cent of the national income. By 1946 
after paying the higher income taxes imposed during the war 
years, this group received only 18 per cent of national jp. 
come. This same general distribution has continued, with 
minor variations, since 1946. Or, to put it another way: In 
1929, 66 per cent of the national income was shared by the 
95 per cent of the population in the lower income brackets; 
in 1951, their share of this much larger income had risen 
to 82 per cent. 

Thus, the average income of families in the lower and 
middle income groups has risen very sharply. In 1951, one 
in every three families had an income of $3000 to $5000: 
another one in every five between $5000 and $10,000. Thus, 
millions and millions of families have climbed an income 
bracket or two. They are industrial workers, office workers, 
farmers—millions of whom, in the past two decades, have 
moved up the income scale to a position where they can enjoy 
what has been traditionally considered a middle-class way 
of life. 

Take factory workers. Their average weekly earnings in- 
creased from less than $10 a week in 1909 to about $60 in 
1951 or six-fold. Real earnings, after allowance for rising 
prices, more than doubled. All this time, the length of the 
working week was gradually reduced from 60 hours to 40 
hours. This gave everyone very much more leisure in which 
to enjoy the fruits of his earnings. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVITY 


Underlying this increase in real income are not merely our 
large natural resources but a continuing rise in the country’s 
productivity—in industry, in agriculture, and in transporta- 
tion. In the 20 years from 1929 to 1950, and after allowing 
for the rise in prices which took place during the period, 
there was an increase in total output of all private industry 
in this country of 75 per cent. At the same time, of course, 
the population was increasing. But, taking that into account, 
the average increase in production in private industry per 
person was 134 per cent per person per year—again in real 
terms, after allowing for the price rise. 

This phenomenal increase was the result, as I have said, 
of increasing productivity in agriculture, mining, transporta- 
tion, and manufacturing. And I might point out that this 
productivity increase represents not only the application by 
management of technological progress in industrial produc- 
tion. It also represents growing cooperation between labor 
unions and management. As these years have gone by there 
have been increased profits for management, higher wages 
for labor, and more goods for everyone to buy. 

The doctrine of low profit margins in a mass market, at 
moderate prices, is but one phase of this picture—the con- 
sumer’s side. The rapid rise in the share of the national in- 
come going to wage and salaried workers has given strength 
to that mass market. And the rise in wages has been assisted 
by the growth of free trade unions in membership and in 
bargaining strength. 


A Day’s Work Buys More 


The very real increase in the buying power of the worker's 
dollar can be shown by a simple example—namely, and as 
compared to the years before World War I, how many hours 
must an American factory employee work today to get some 
of the common, everyday necessities of life? 
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In 1914, it took 24% ten-hour work days to buy a ton of 
coal to heat the house. Now it takes less than half as long— 
10 hours and 20 minutes. In 1914, it took 17 minutes to buy 
a pound of bread. Now it takes six minutes. It took 24 min- 
utes’ work, then, to buy one quart of milk; now it takes nine 
minutes—about one-third as long. é 

Another indicator of the rise in standards of living of the 
industrial workers is the share of the worker’s earnings 
which must be spent for the first necessities of life—food, 
shelter, fuel and light—as compared with what is left for 
clothing, home furnishings, and all the other things that 
make life more enjoyable. 

By this standard, progress in this half-century has been 
most striking. At the turn of the century, a typical city 
worker’s family averaged about five persons and its income 
in those days of cheap dollars was about $750 a year. At 
that time, after paying for food and shelter alone, a typical 
family had left only 37 per cent of its earnings, or $277. 

Fifty years later, at the half century, the typical worker's 
family was much smaller, averaging 3.4 persons, and its in- 
come had multiplied over five-fold to $3,870. After paying 
for food and shelter, these families now have more than half 
of their income left. Moreover, there is freedom to choose 
what they will buy and an adequate supply of goods and 
services from which to select. 


Betrer Foops Grown, CONSUMED 


Among other things, they have chosen — indeed, have 
learned, to buy better food, especially such protective foods 
as milk, fruits, and vegetables. The nutritional content of 
foods consumption per person in the United States in 1909 
as compared with the current year shows marked increases 
in such important food elements as calcium and iron and the 
most important vitamins. Per capita consumption of milk— 
so important for the health and growth of children—has in- 
creased more than 10 per cent. And this has happened de- 
spite the great population shift from the farms to the cities 
in this more than 40-year period. 

The rise in food production which has made better nutri- 
tion possible has been the result of a variety of factors— 
more mechanization, soil improvement programs, improved 
seed, price incentives, and so on. Not the least important are 
the social factors. The great spread in rural electrification 
has brought better farm living, better roads in farm areas, 
and better technical education for the farmers themselves. 


Home OwneERSHIP 


Second only to food in importance in the standard of liv- 
ing is housing. 

The United States believes in home ownership. Over half 
of American families own their homes. Outside this island 
of Manhattan, where building must go up and not out, and 
except for one or two other very large cities, post-war home 
building has largely been single family homes for purchase 
by owners. 

Between 1940 and 1950, single family owner-occupied 
homes increased by more than 6 million. As before the war, 
building has been stimulated by providing families with Fed- 
eral mortgage insurance for loans, with a relatively small 
initial payment, and monthly payments like rent. 

Despite the progress achieved, and despite the added fact 
that 85 per cent of American homes have one person or less 
per room, there is much that remains to be done. There are 
still slums to be cleared in our large older cities. Our neigh- 
bors to the South—in Montevideo and Buenos Aires—are in 
a better position than we in the United States to speak of 
their slumless cities. 


More housing must be built for very low income groups. 
This has been part of our Federal, State, and local programs 
for some years. Altogether, housing experts estimate that an 
average of one million new dwellings should be built per year 
for a number of years to come. This figure has been equalled 
or exceeded for several years, and this year it seems likely 
that at least another million will be built. 


THE HEALTH SITUATION 


Mr. President, I now turn to the problem of health. One 
of the basic sources of national strength is the health and 
well-being of the people. The vital and health statistics over 
the last 50 years describe progress in this field more vividly 
than almost anything I might say. 

Back in 1915, when we first took stock of infant mortality 
on a nation-wide basis, we were losing 10 per cent of our 
babies before they were a year old. Now, the rate is less than 
3 per cent. Side by side with lowered infant mortality has 
come reduction in the loss of mothers from childbirth, until 
today there is less than one such loss per 1000 childbirths. 

The crude death rate, despite the growing proportion of 
older people in the total population, is less than 10 per 1000 
population for 1950. Since the beginning of the current cen- 
tury, life expectancy has increased 20 years. This means that 
the average American now lives to nearly 68 years—or more 
than twice the life expectancy in two-thirds of the world. 

Mass diseases which beset the United States at the turn 
of the century today are under control. Some diseases listed 
in the report, such as typhoid fever, have reached the vanish- 
ing point. In fact, the only one named which even appears 
in the list of leading causes of death in the United States is 
tuberculosis. And it has dropped in incidence from 194 
deaths per 100,000 people to 22. As a result, we now are 
concentrating on such diseases as heart trouble and cancer 
which are more apt to occur in later life. 


How Dw It Happen? INITIATIVE OF CITIZENS 


Now, what is the story behind this improvement? How 
did it happen? We started in what has become a typical 
pattern in this country. The initiative came first from a few 
interested and enlightened citizens uniting to attack imme- 
diate health problems in their own communities. 

From such tiny beginnings in voluntary assumption of re- 
sponsibility, there have grown up in the United States vast 
medical and public health services. Gradually, local and state 
governments and, finally, the Federal Government began to 
supply health services, medical care and widespread sanita- 
tion programs—all of these supplementing what the pioneer- 
ing private agencies were doing. 

In 1915, only 14 out of more than 3000 counties had full- 
time public health services. Today such services are operat- 
ing in nearly 2000 counties. The program still is expanding. 
In the last 5 years, the Federal Government has provided 
nearly half a billion dollars in aid to state hospital construc- 
tion—to take but one example—and the states themselves 
have provided a billion dollars more for this purpose. 

Even so, 70 per cent of our hospitals were established by 
voluntary efforts, another 25 per cent by local and state gov- 
ernments, and only 5 per cent by the Federal Government. 
These private and public agencies work together with the 
medical profession to provide coordinated local medical 
services. 

Along with these developments has grown a group of med- 
ical schools and colleges, most of which are privately financed. 
They train doctors, dentists and nurses, and conduct exten- 
sive medical research. Currently some 25,000 doctors and 
over 100,000 nurses are in training. While more are needed, 
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we now have 211,000 doctors—or one for every 717 people 
in the population. 

Thus, through the combined efforts of private practition- 
ers, voluntary organizations, private industry, public and pri- 
vate institutions, and all levels of government—local, state 
and Federal—the many facets of our democratic society have 
been brought into close collaboration in the quest for better 
and better health. 


CARE FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


What has been done to care for the disadvantaged—the 
old, the poor, the needy mothers with young children, the 
disabled? The picture is much the same as in the case of 
health: first, privately financed local institutions; then, grow- 
ing responsibility by governmental agencies to supplement 
voluntary efforts. 

Again, these programs are administered by local or state 
bodies close to where the people live, with grants of funds 
and guidance on standards coming from Federal sources. 
The great exception is the Federally administered system of 
old age and survivors’ insurance. 

To look back a bit. As late as in 1929, 1% billion dollars 
in private benefaction accounted for nearly three-fifths of the 
total spent for welfare projects. Twenty years later, private 
giving had more than doubled, but it represented less than 
one-fifth of the total. The stake of private agencies had 
grown. But, because there was a much bigger job to be done, 
the Federal Government had expanded public expenditures 
for welfare nine-fold. 

In 1935, a system of Federal grants to states began to sup- 
plement the work already being done to aid dependent chil- 
dren, the blind, the disabled and the indigent aged. Last 
year, more than five million people were receiving help from 
Federally aided public assistance and another three-fifths of 
a million from state and local public funds, in addition to 
those helped by private agencies. 


SociAL INSURANCE 


But this is not all. The past two decades have brought to 
the United States the system of social insurance which Euro- 
pean countries had begun to adopt even before World War I. 
We learned from them and made adaptations to our own 
peculiar set of circumstances. 

The social insurance system, adopted on a nation-wide 
basis by the United States in 1935, is financed by contribu- 
tions of employers and employees. Today nearly 9 in every 
10 paid workers are covered by this and other retirement 
programs. Dependents and survivors of beneficiaries also re- 
ceive benefits. Since its inception, over-all benefit payments 
have increased by 75 per cent and only this month—July, 
1952—tthe Congress voted another increase to help keep up 
with rising living costs. 

Since life expectancy has been extended and a growing 
share of the United States population is over 65 years of age, 
old age insurance is of great present significance. It provides 
by right of contributions a means for living out one’s life 
with dignity and independence—a right so important in an 
urbanized, industrialized society where families are often 
scattered and do not and cannot assume the same responsi- 
bilities as in an agrarian society. 


MINnimMuM WacEs; INJURY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Finally, there are the number of social programs instituted 
in the past three decades to assure equitable pay and greater 
security on the job: minimum wage legislation for women 
and, later, for men; workmen’s compensation for those in- 


fs 


ey 


jured on the job; and, in the early 1930's, unemploymen, 
compensation—administered jointly by the Federal Gover, 
ment and State governments and financed by Contributions 
from employers. This unemployment compensation system 
has been a great factor in maintaining stability in the ep, 
nomic scene and removing the fear of total loss of incom 
in periods of unemployment. 


GROWTH IN EDUCATION 


Mr. President, the same multilateral and cooperative tech. 
niques are apparent in the way we educate ourselves, 

The goal of free and compulsory education dates back to 
our early development. Yet, as recently as 1870 only a litth 
over half of our children, aged 5 to 17 years, were enrolled 
in school and the average attendance was less than 80 day 
a year. 

Consider the contrast today. According to an advance re. 
lease from the 1949-1950 Biennial Survey of Education pub. 
lished by the U.S. Office of Education, practically all of oy; 
school-age children actually are now in school and for ¢e. 
actly twice as much time each year. Compulsory education 
ranges from 8 to 12 years. Over 19 million children are jp 
elementary schools and nearly 6 million children -are in se. 
ondary schools—for an average of nearly 160 days out of g 
178-day session. 

In addition, 38 out of each 100 secondary school grady. 
ates are going on to college or university. Over 2% million 
students are enrolled in regular sessions—to say nothing of 
summer sessions and evening and part-time enrollments, Tp- 
day there are more Negroes enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning than were enrolled in high schools in 1920. 

According to the same Biennial Survey, nearly nine billion 
dollars—over 4 per cent of the national income—was spent 
on public and private education. Of this, only a small por- 
tion—less than 3 per cent—came from Federal sources in 
support of public education. Over half was supplied by local 
communities and the rest by counties and states. Education, 
in fact, has become the biggest public enterprise within the 
States. 





Locat ConTROL IN EDUCATION 


This system of education represents a gradual refining and 
application of beliefs rooted in the tradition of the country. 
With us, education is the responsibility of the people, with 
legal control resting in local and state authorities—not the 
Federal Government. Education, as conceived in the United 
States, assures the survival of individual freedom. Everyone 
has the inherent right to educational opportunities consistent 
with individual requirements and ability to become a pro 
ductive citizen. 

Practically every child now has the opportunity for voca- 
tional technical or professional education beyond the sec- 
ondary school. This better education has meant higher skills, 
more effective work and higher income. These in turn mean 
still better education in the future. 

Mr. President, I have gone to some pains to show the ex- 
tent to which the United States has transformed itself in a 
relatively short time from an underdeveloped country to 4 
high state of industrial and social development. But, in de- 
tailing our high levels of living I have not meant to boast. 
Instead, I have used these details of living and housing and 
health to show how problems which affect all countries are 
being dealt with here. 


Procress SPRINGS FROM FREEDOM 


I have attempted to bring out some of the material and 
intangible reasons wnich have made for progress in the 
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United States. I have mentioned the logic of our mass pro- 
guction, the contributions of free labor unions, the value of 
cooperative techniques and others. 

But there is more. We have, of course, been helped by our 
location which has protected us from the ravages of war and 
invasion. But again, it is far more than that. 

As I said earlier, freedom is the fundamental ethic of the 

ple of the United States. As a result of this freedom, 
there is initiative and inventiveness, a basic belief in growth 
and progress. There is a lack of class consciousness which 
springs from our faith in the dignity of the individual and 
the mobility—as much social as geographic—of the Amer- 
can, who does not hesitate to abandon one job and seek 
another that gives him greater satisfaction. 

And, speaking of mobility, we cannot forget that we are 
a nation of immigrants from scores of countries. These im- 
migrants have brought with them their ideas and aspirations, 
which have become fused in the powerful dynamic which 
dominates American life. And if, in our present state, we 
are able to contribute ideas and methods to other countries, 


itis but one form of “the native’s return.” 


THE TOTALITARIAN Way 


By contrast, let us now look at the promise and reality of 
the Communist World. 

The Soviet system, as I said earlier, has taken over the 
end-products of Western technology and some of its momen- 
tum. By introducing Western techniques and applying the 
fruits of scientific research, the Soviet Union has made prog- 
ress in its agricultural, industrial, and above all, its military 
equipment. I shall have more to say on that later on. 


DENIAL OF FREEDOM 


At the same time, the political philosophy and the social 
organization of the Soviets constitute a complete denial of 
those human values and concepts which have made for free- 
dom and for progress in other parts of the world. This trend 
has become particularly marked during the last twenty years. 
These are the years which saw in Russia a resurgence of its 
traditional forms of despotism. And, in connection with this, 
there was brought about a marriage of shopworn and badly 
understood 19th century social theories with a militant anti- 
Western nationalism. 

The result is a society with no understanding, let alone 
respect for the dignity and the rights of the individual. He, 
unhappy man, is a tool of the all-powerful state. He has no 
political rights. True, there are the trappings of Western 
democracy ; a constitution stipulating popular representation, 
the rights of man, and limits of governmental power. But, 
as Andrei Vishinsky, the authoritative interpreter of Soviet 
law, has put it: ‘““The dictatorship of the proletariat is un- 
limited by any statutes whatsoever.”’ Thus we have before 
us the pathetic picture of a great nation which, having cast 
off the yoke of an inefficient and corrupt monarchy, has fallen 
victim to an even worse despotism. All decisions on its polit- 
ical, social, cultural, and economic development are made by 
afew men in the Politbureau of the Communist Party. 


DisTORTIONS OF PROPAGANDA 


The individual is not allowed to conduct his own affairs, 
and he must even be careful about thinking his own thoughts. 
Completely shut off from outside contacts, he is subjected 
day-in and day-out to an unrelenting propaganda which uses 
perversion and distortion as effectively as it uses the big lie, 

as regards conditions at home and elsewhere in the 
world. This propaganda never fails to extol the wisdom of 
the leader and to expound the latest edition of the Marxist 


dogma. Woe to the heretic who sticks to the orthodox view 
of yesterday. He is fortunate, if let off after an abject re- 
cantation. 

Where the propaganda of the dictatorship does not achieve 
its goals, terrorization does. Every totalitarian régime ap- 
parently needs and has its concentration camps. In the Soviet 
Union the victims of forced labor are not only political of- 
fenders who dared to speak out or act against the régime; 
they are also ordinary citizens who were suspected of a lack 
of sympathy with the government. : 

Mr. President, I shall not enlarge upon these camps, even 
though they are an integral part of the socio-economic sys- 
tem prevailing in that country. There will be other oppor- 
tunities to turn the searchlight of public inquiry and opinion 
on these camps when the report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labor becomes available. 


SUBSERVIENCE OF TRADE UNIONS 


Instead let us consider the conditions of the ordinary 
worker in the Soviet Union. There was a time, in the early 
1920’s, when trade unions in the USSR tried to act as de- 
fenders of the workers’ interests against the government as 
the almighty employer. This interpretation of the trade 
union’s role in a socialist state was short-lived; in fact, its 
proponents were equally short-lived. 

Since they perished, the organizations which call them- 
selves trade unions in the USSR have chiefly one function: 
to increase, in the interest of the State, the volume and qual- 
ity of production while lowering the cost of production. Col- 
lective bargaining is not among their functions and the strike 
not among their weapons. 

The speed-up, as we know, is common and the norms are 
continually being raised. Soviet workers have to put up with 
whatever labor conditions their one and only employer dic- 
tates. Wages are fixed by the government; so are prices, and 
working hours. Labor discipline is strict and any breach of 
its numberless provisions is severely punished. All jobs are 
frozen. Leaving the place of employment without the express 
permission of the management is punishable in court by im- 
prisonment for from two to four months or, in defense in- 
dustries, up to eight years. 

Since 1938 every worker has been required to have a labor 
book with detailed data on his employment history; this in- 
ternal passport enables the boss to control the worker effec- 
tively at all times. To sum up: labor is defenseless against 
the monopolistic employer—the omnipotent State. It is 
hedged in by punitive legislation. It is under constant pres- 
sure to increase output. 

Mr. President, it is a question whether the main purpose 
of the rulers of the Kremlin is really the economic and social 
progress of their country, and the happiness of their people; 
or whether they are driven by an unlimited lust for power 
which knows no frontiers, be it sacred preserves of the indi- 
vidual or the borders of other nations. 

One thing, of course, is evident: the Soviet régime, at the 
cost of developing consumers’ industries, has built up a gigan- 
tic military machine and heavy and engineering industries 
able to support a prolonged war effort. 


Dors REGIMENTATION Pay? 


There is another question to ask: Has the Soviet system 
of complete regimentation paid off in terms of social divi- 
dends? Has the sweat and toil of the Soviet worker, not to 
mention his loss of freedom, been compensated by a better 
life for the people and by higher standards of living? Or 
has this regimentation resulted in a lack of individual initia- 
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tive, a lack of productivity, a lack of social inventiveness, 
and hence a lack of achievement in terms of better living? 

As I stated earlier, Russia has made progress in certain 
fields during the past third of a century. I am the last to 
deny that. The education of the masses, once woefully 
neglected, has greatly improved; you cannot build a modern 
industrial society with illiterate people. Besides, the written 
word is one of the most powerful means of propaganda. 

Women in the Soviet Union are, by and large, on an equal 
footing with men. This means, for all practical purposes, 
that they have as much or more work and as little to say. 
At the cost of a loss of all freedom, full employment is said 
to have been secured, even though fractional and seasonal 
unemployment continue. Facilities for leisure time activities 
have been created. But, here again, leisure has been made 
to serve the interests of the almighty party-state rather than 
the enhancement of the individual. 


To Earn A Loar OF BREAD 


But what of the basic elements which enter into what is 
commonly called the standard of living ? 

An approach to this question can be found by comparing 
the time it takes a worker in Moscow and in some of the 
free countries to earn the necessities of life. Take food, for 
example. A recent study shows that it requires four hours 
and a half of working time for a typical factory worker to 
buy a pound of butter in Moscow as compared with a little 
under two hours in Germany, three-quarters of an hour in 
Denmark, and half an hour in the United States. 

It takes nine minutes of work in a factory to earn a pound 
of potatoes in Moscow. Throughout Western Europe and 
North America it requires not more than five minutes, and 
as few as two minutes, whether it be in Italy or Denmark 
or Germany or the United States. The cost of a pound of 
bread varies from about 14 minutes of work in Moscow to 
six to ten in the United States, Switzerland, Ireland, Den- 
mark. It takes nearly twice as long to earn the money to 
buy a pound of pork in Russia as in Italy and three and a 
half times as long as in Norway. For a pound of sugar it 
takes a little under two hours’ work in Moscow as com- 
pared with 37 minutes in Italy, 21 minutes in France and 
Germany, and four minutes in the United States. 

In part, of course, these great variations are the result of 
governmental policies with reference to food prices and pro- 
duction. But they are quite as much a reflection of greater 
productivity of workers in real terms in the free countries 
of the world. 


RESULTs OF STALINIST PLANNING 


This picture can be supplemented by a few figures re- 
garding that part of the national income in the USSR which 
enters the consumers’ market. It may be recalled that as a 
result of Lenin’s New Economic Policy, which meant a re- 
turn to a limited free market economy, Russia recovered 
from war and revolution and dectrinaire experiments and 
by 1928 had roughly regained its 1913 level of national in- 
come. According to a careful and objective paper recently 
submitted to the Conference on Soviet Economic Growth 
sponsored by Columbia University, total consumption in 
1928 amounted to 21 billion rubles. 

There followed the introduction of economic planning 4 la 
Stalin. The result was that by 1937, i.e., before the conver- 
sion to a full war economy once again reduced the standard 
of living, Soviet consumption—expressed in rubles of the 
same purchasing power—had increased to 23.3 billion. In 
the meantime, however, the population had risen from 149 
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to 168 million people. Thus consumption per capita in 1937 
the peak before the Second World War, remained as low gy 
in 1928, the peak before the period of socialist planning, ang 
as low as 1913, the last year of peace in Tsarist Russia, 


How a Moscow Famity Lives 


There is every evidence that since then per capita con. 
sumption has increased only slightly, if at all. To illustrate 
this startling statement I wish to introduce a few unpublished 
figures from the 1951 household budget of a Moscow family 
—figures which, incidentally, have been carefully checked. | 

The family consists of three people, a couple and their only 
child, who enjoy an income far above the average. The aver. 
age monthly Moscow wage is approximately 600 rubles, but 
our man, a white-collar worker, earns almost twice as much, 
ie., nearly 1200 rubles a month. His take-home income js 
about 1000 rubles, since approximately 200 rubles are de- 
ducted for taxes and for subscriptions to the governmental 
lottery loan. These subscriptions are, for all practical pur. 
poses, compulsory, and vary with the income. They are, 
therefore, but a form of taxation. 

The rent amounts to 60 rubles with 9 rubles added for 
gas, between 10 and 20 rubles for electricity, and 25 rubles 
for private telephone. This comes to 104 to 114 rubles in 
all. The telephone, of course, is a luxury for Moscovites, 
but the man needs it for his job. The rent seems to be cheap 
but you have to consider Soviet housing conditions. 

This family shares its 314-room apartment with two other 
families. Our white collar worker, having a relatively high 
income, lives with his wife and child in 114 rooms. The two 
other families are crowded into one room each, although one 
consists of four, the other of seven persons. Altogether, there 
are 14 people in the 34-room apartment and they all share 
one toilet and one kitchen. With such crowding the rent is 
high enough. 

It should be said in parentheses that Soviet housing neces- 
sarily continues to be poor despite crying needs which have 
been accelerated by war damage. This is because the mili- 
tary establishment and heavy industry have first claim on in- 
vestment funds. I quote from the ECE’s Economic Survey 
in Europe in 1951 (page 80) : 


“The extent of overcrowding in (Soviet) cities is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1939, urban dwelling space 
averaged only about five square meters per person, or 
about one-third to one-fifth as much as in most Western 
European countries.” 


Since then, housing conditions have deteriorated. In re- 
cent years the average Soviet urban dweller had slightly more 
than 3.5 square meters of dwelling space or about 38 square 
feet. May I mention in this connection that in the United 
States the inmates of Federal prisons are allotted 54 to 65 
square feet per person ? 

To go back to our white collar worker. After paying his 
taxes, his rent and utilities, and about 30 rubles for subway 
fares, he is left with a little over 800 rubles, all of which go 
for the purchase of food. And this, in fact, is barely enough 
to feed the entire family, let alone to provide adequate 
clothing. 

His wife has to work in order to help meet the family bills 
for the bare necessities of life. This is not surprising, consid- 
ering that even after the price cut of March 31, 1952, a liter 
of milk costs about 3 rubles, a kilogram of butter almost 32 
rubles, and a kilogram of pork or fresh fish about 24 rubles. 
With such prices, 800 rubles are quickly spent. It should be 
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remembered that 800 rubles are more than the average wage 
earner’s total monthly income. 


IDEAL PLACE FOR MILLIONAIRES 

I said earlier that over the past two decades income dis- 
tribution in the United States has been substantially leveled 
up. In the USSR the opposite development can be observed 
in the same period. There is a growing diversification in in- 
comes and with it there has emerged a new class structure. 

The Soviet Union has developed several upper classes. 
These are formed, at the top, by the leaders of the party and 
government, the managers of large enterprises, and well 
known intellectuals; and on the next level, by minor digni- 
taries and luminaries, while the toilers are left behind. The 
upper class may not own enterprises but they run them; they 
have large incomes and endow their children with an expen- 
sive education, valuable contacts and, at their death, with a 
considerable inheritance. For not only are income taxes in 
the USSR low on high incomes but there appears to be no 
inheritance tax. From a fiscal point of view the Soviet Union 
isan ideal place for millionaires. 

Mr. President, these are telling facts. The student of 
Soviet affairs, as he puts together the bits and pieces of in- 
formation which penetrate the Iron Curtain, cannot help 
feeling that there is something fundamentally wrong in the 
Soviet system. 

There appears little, if anything, left of the revolutionary 
fervor of the early years of the régime. And there is none of 
the drive for change and individual improvement and a better 
society which characterizes the world of the free. 

All that appears to remain is an eager expectancy, a make- 
believe that the free countries of the world will collapse, and 
that their peoples too will be pulled down to the levels of 
the proletarian state. 


EXPERIENCE IN SATELLITE STATES 


We have examples of that kind of “leveling” in the Satel- 
lite states which embraced the Stalinist creed not because 
they wanted it, but because a Communist minority under the 
protection of the Soviet Flag established a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” in accordance with the Soviet pattern. There 
is nothing missing: purges and forced labor camps, the same 
system of exploitation, the same policy of militarization, in- 
cluding the forced construction of armament factories at the 
expense of consumer industries. There is only one basic dif- 
ference. Some of these countries once enjoyed not only model 
democratic institutions but also a high standard of living. 
All that is gone. 

Czechoslovakia, for instance, was a prosperous country 
before the war and was on its way to recovery in 1947, but 
living standards have steadily deteriorated there since the 
Stalinist seizure. The President of Czechoslovakia himself, 
in his New Year’s Message of 1952, had to refer to “the dif- 
ficulties we experienced during the past year, especially in the 
general consumer market, and which admittedly caused a 
good deal of irritation, particularly to our housewives.” 

This statement is not unexpected when it is recalled that 
Communist Czechoslovakia, seven years after the war, had 
to maintain or reintroduce strict rationing of bread and other 
foodstuffs, soap and textiles. At that, the rationing system 
does not even work. In the words of Commissioner of Trade 
Jan Busniak, as broadcast on January 18, 1952: “We have 
witnessed frequent defects in our rationing system. . . Often 
not enough commodities were available to honor valid ration 
cards... . The free market was not supplied with enough 
commodities to cover the justified requirements of the work- 
ing people.” 


The reintroduction of bread rationing in March 1951, in- 
cidentally, was due to Soviet withholding of promised grain 
deliveries. This fact seems strangely at variance with what 
the Czech delegate called the USSR’s “brotherly aid” to his 


country. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. President, I wish now to draw a few conclusions 
from all that has gone before. 

The first is that the socio-economic problems of the world, 
although formidable, are not insoluble. Anyone reading the 
Report on the World Social Situation must be impressed 
and encouraged by the striking advances in standards of liv- 
ing and social organization which have been achieved within 
a few generations in large parts of the world. There is hope 
for the poor and the oppressed, the sick and the illiterate 
everywhere. It has indeed become possible to think of “the 
welfare of the whole human race as a practical objective.” 

Second, these advances are the direct result of scientific 
discoveries and technological progress which are in turn based 
on free inquiry and the application of social intelligence. 
They are attributes of evolving democratic societies which 
derive their dynamic qualities from a recognition of the dig- 
nity of the individual and his ability to think and act for 
himself. 

Third, the claim of international Communism to be able 
to meet the needs and the rising expectations of people, par- 
ticularly in the under-developed countries, appears to be hol- 
low. Its methods are at complete variance with the values 
and concepts which have made for progress elsewhere. 

Still, and to test the Communist claim, I have made an 
analysis of their society as it exists today. The result, I be- 
lieve, has been to show that more technology cannot solve 
human problems. Human values and human rights—the 
rights of individuals—these are all important. In spite of 
the fact that the Soviet people have been driven to ever 
greater production, their living standards continue to appear 
pitiably low. And, having contributed so little to the welfare 
of its own people, one wonders what the Kremlin can con- 
tribute to the welfare of others. 


SociAL PROGRESS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


If there is any further proof needed of the soundness of 
these conclusions we only need to look for a moment at the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. They are a 
signal expression and a confirmation of one further conclu- 
sion reached in the Report. This states: “Governments have 
accepted the principle that in the interests not only of their 
own communities but of the world in which these communi- 
ties exist, they must organize and undertake mutual aid.” 

Yes, we have organized for purposes of mutual aid. We 
have created a Technical Assistance Program which is per- 
haps the best means of making available, wherever it may 
be most needed, the end-products of a hundred years of prog- 
ress in technical knowledge and social organization. 

Through the World Health Organization we are combat- 
ting the great killers of mankind such as malaria, tubercu- 
losis, and the endemic diseases that are the scourge of tropical 
countries, and we are laying the foundations for health serv- 
ices which will mean greater productivity and happier lives 
for untold millions of people. Through UNICEF, millions 
of children have been helped to survive and to grow into use- 
ful citizens of tomorrow. 

Through the International Labor Organization we are 
assisting in the training of manpower and the improvement 
of wages and working conditions. We are aiding in the estab- 
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lishment of systems of social security and other guarantees to 
assure those who need it most a proper share of any economic 
advance their countries can achieve. 

And through the United Nations itself, in cooperation 
with the Specialized Agencies, we are helping in the develop- 
ment of community service and welfare centers as part of 
the drive for higher standards of living. 


“SocIAL INVENTIVENESS” 


In formulating all these programs and in building up the 
organizations to carry them out, the nations of the world 
have shown real social inventiveness. They have shown that 
the days of fatalism are indeed over. They are—in the 
words of the Report—inspired by a new ethic and are car- 
ried forward by new dynamics which augur well for their 
future and the future of the world. 

It is significant, however, that one group of countries re- 
fuses to have any share whatsoever in that heroic drive for 
a better world which is within our reach. These are the 
countries under Communist control. They have refused to 
have any part in such organizations as the World Health 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, or the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. They have not made a single expert available 
to advance the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
They have contributed neither funds nor supplies. They have 
offered nothing but obstruction and sterile criticism. 

Since these are the countries in which freedom has died, 
we have in our very midst a striking confirmation of my 
thesis that freedom is not just a philosophical concept but a 
most powerful force for human advance. 

Still, and despite the abstention and the obstructionism of 
the Communist countries within the United Nations, our ef- 
forts to advance the economic and social standards in the 
world by mutual effort are becoming increasingly effective. 
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We feel certain that when another edition of the “Report on 
the World Social Situation” appears a few years hence it 
will reflect these efforts. 

Of course, more, much more, needs to be done. I shal] not 
enter into any details at this point. I shall have more to gay 
when we discuss the Report of the Social Commission, | 
would like to emphasize certain points as matters of imme. 
diate concern. 

My delegation, together with the government and people 
of the United States, is looking forward to the publication 
in 1954 of a companion volume to the present report—a yg. 
ume which will offer us a survey of national and interna. 
tional measures taken to improve the world social conditions 
outlined here. 

My delegation believes that such a companion volume wil] 
help us to discover and to define the most effective methods 
that can be used nationally and internationally to improve 
world social conditions. . . . 

Second, we hope that the present report and our discus. 
sions of it, as well as the consideration of the Report of the 
Social Commission, will lead to greater concentration of ef. 
forts in advancing those social objectives which can most ef. 
fectively be attained by way of international cooperation. , , . 

Mr. President, in the demand by the underdeveloped 
countries for higher living standards there lies a great chal- 
lenge to the United Nations. As one of the United Nations, 
the government and people of the United States have deeply 
committed themselves to the great effort of mutual aid in 
which we are here engaged. We shall continue to cooperate 
in this effort through the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies for a social advance beyond today’s achievements, 
And, Mr. President, we fervently hope that some day the 
bells of freedom will ring throughout every land of this 
world. For it is only in freedom that ever greater progress 
can be attained and secured for all. 


The Electoral College 


LET US CHOOSE OUR PRESIDENT ON A MORE EQUITABLE BASIS IN 1956 
By JAMES I. DOLLIVER, United States Representative from Iowa 
Delivered in the United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., May 6, 1952 


R. Speaker, as we approach another presidential 
M election, it is appropriate for us to reexamine the 

machinery by which the President is elected. All 
Americans are aware of the primaries and conventions by 
which delegates to the national party conventions are chosen. 
We all know that the party nominations will be made at 
the national conventions in Chicago next July, and that the 
presidential campaign will then be in full swing. 

But what happens in November when the voters go to 
the polls? We are in the habit of saying that the people 
vote for and elect a President, but that statement is not ex- 
actly accurate. No President of the United States has ever 
been elected directly by the people. Instead, the people vote 
for a slate of presidential electors who in turn select the 
President by their votes. In some States, as in the case in 
my own State of Iowa, the names of the electors do not 
appear on the ballot, but a vote for the candidate of any 
political party for President is held to be a vote for the 
elector nominated by the party from the district in which 
the vote is cast. 


I. History oF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


How and why did this system come about? The matter 
of the election of the President was one of the most hotly 
debated issues which arose in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787. Election by direct vote of the people was pro- 
posed, but there were those who feared that the people 
would never be well enough informed about the candidates 
to vote intelligently. It must be remembered that communi- 
cation was a slow and difficult process in those days, with no 
telephone, no radio, no television no telegraph, and no daily 
newspapers available to everyone. Another argument against 
direct election by the people was that it would give the large 
States too great an advantage. 

Then a proposal, the so-called Virginia plan, to have the 
President elected by the Congress, was put forward. But 
this plan, it was pointed out, would mean that the head of 
one branch of the Federal Government would be chosen by 
another branch, thus violating the principle of separation of 
powers. 
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The next plan to be rejected was that the President should 
be elected by the governors of the States. Alexander Hamil- 
ton then proposed the selection of electors by the people, 
yoting by districts in each State. A modification of the 
Hamilton suggestion would have had the electors appointed 
by the State legislatures. 

The final plan as originally embodied in the Constitution 
was a compromise, reached only after lengthy discussion and 
several votes. It contained features or principles of each of 
the major plans suggested. It provided for the election of 
the President by electors appointed by each State “in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may direct.” The electors, 
equal to the number of Representatives and Senators each 
State had in Congress, were to meet in their States and vote 
for two persons. The person having the highest number of 
yotes, provided he also had a majority of the total number 
of electors, was to be President. The person having the next 
highest number of electoral votes was to be Vice President. 
In case no candidate had a majority, the House of Repre- 
sentatives was to choose the President, with each State re- 
gardless of population having but one vote. The Senate was 
to choose the Vice President under such circumstances, with 
each Senator voting individually. 


II. CHANGES MADE 


Flaws in this electoral machinery soon became evident. It 
might be well to note here that while the Constitution of 
the United States represented a tremendous accomplishment 
and was one of the greatest documents produced by man in 
his attempt to govern himself, yet it was not perfect. As a 
matter of fact, the framers of the Constitution themselves 
realized this, and carefully inserted a section providing a 
method of amending the Constitution. That this was a wise 
move is proved by the fact that we still have the Constitu- 
tion as the basic document of our free society. We have not 
had any further constitutional conventions nor adopted any 
new Constitutions. There has been no need for that. But 
22 amendments have been adopted, and hundreds of others 
have been proposed and discussed. Two of the amendments 
—the twelfth in 1804 and the twentieth in 1933—corrected 
the provisions of the original Constitution which established 
the method of electing the President. 

The discussion of the electoral-college system in the Con- 
stitutional Convention clearly revealed that the electors were 
expected to be outstanding men in the respective States who 
would choose the President and Vice President from among 
the foremost men in the Nation. But shortly after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution came one of the most significant 
developments in American history—the rise of political par- 
tie. As early as 1796 the influence of political parties made 
itself felt in the electoral system. John Adams, a Federalist, 
received the highest number of votes and was elected ‘Presi- 
dent. But the second hig! ..« number of votes went, not to 
Thomas Pinckney, who was the Federalist candidate for 
Vice President, but to Thomas Jefferson the presidential 
candidate of the Republicans. We then had a situation 
where the President was of one political party and the Vice 
President of the opposition party. 

In the next presidential election, that of 1800, further 
flaws appeared in the electoral-college system. Thomas 
Jefierson was the presidential candidate of the Republicans 
and Aaron Burr was their vice presidential candidate. Fear- 
ful of what had happened in the 1796 election, Burr insisted 
that he should be given an electoral vote comparable to that 
of Jefferson. The result was that Jefferson and Burr both 


received exactly the same number of electoral votes. The 
which at that time was controlled by the opposition party, 
election was thrown into the House of Representatives, 
the Federalists. After 36 ballots, Jefferson was finally 
chosen as President and Burr became Vice President. 

The election of 1800 made it evident that some change 
would have to be made in the electoral system. Accordingly 
a constitutional amendment was proposed providing that 
each elector should vote separately for President and Vice 
President. The proposed amendment also contained provi- 
sions relative to the manner of counting the electoral vote 
and specified that the Vice President should have the same 
qualifications for office as the President. The twelfth amend- 
ment, after having been ratified by the required number of 
State legislatures, went into effect on September 25, 1804. 

Even with the twelfth amendment, however, the electoral 
system proved to be something less than satisfactory. In the 
election of 1824, Andrew Jackson was defeated by John 
Quincy Adams in a contest decided in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Jackson had a plurality of the popular votes cast. 
But we must remember at that time the electors in Vermont, 
New York, Delaware, South Carolina, wseorgia, and Louisi- 
ana were chosen by the legislatures and no popular votes 
were recorded in those States. 

The most significant thing about the election of 1824 was 
the scandal which arose from the charge that Henry Clay, 
who had received 37 electoral votes for President, had been 
asked to swing his support to Adams in return for an ap- 
pointment as Secretary of State. There is virtually no his- 
torical evidence to support this charge. But it does illus- 
trate that the situation was, as one writer has stated, “One 
which invited intrigue, and no doubt there was much bar- 
gaining and attempted trading of votes.” The founding 
fathers established the electoral college as a device to avoid 
partisanship in the election of the President, but the election 
of 1824 made it very clear that the electoral college system 
could and had become the instrument of partisan politics. 

There have been other alleged inequities as a result of the 
electoral college system. In 1876, Samuel J. Tilden, the 
Democratic candidate, received a majority of the popula: 
vote, but numerous disputes arose during the counting of 
the electoral vote, involving in four instances the filing of 
double returns from the States. An electoral commission was 
created by the Congress to rule on the disputed votes. By a 
series of 8 to 7 decisions it ruled against the Tilden electors 
with the result that Rutherford B. Hayes was chosen Presi- 
dent by a single electoral vote—185 to 184. Later, in 1888, 
Benjamin Harrison became President, even though Grover 
Cleveland had 100,000 more popular votes. 

In spite of the imperfections which have been demon- 
strated in the electoral system over the years, only one fur- 
ther correction has been made since the twelfth amendment 
was adopted in 1804. The twentieth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, adopted in 1933, abolished the short lame-duck 
session of Congress, and provided that the terms of Senators 
and Representatives should begin on January 3 and those of 
the President and Vice President on January 20 of the ap- 
propriate years. This means that should an election be 
thrown into the House of Representatives, in the case of the 
President, or into the Senate, in the case of the Vice Presi- 
dent, the choice would be made by the Members elected at 
the same time as the Presidential election was held. Under 
the old system, the lame-duck Congress, which might have 
been of a different political complexion from that of the 
leading candidate, would have made the choice. 
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As I noted earlier, the method of choosing the electors was 
left to the State legislatures. At the beginning, in most States 
the legislatures themselves chose the electors. Popular elec- 
tion was soon substituted and became universal by 1860. It 
was not unusual during the early days of popular election 
for the State to employ the district system, under which one 
elector was chosen from each congressional district, and two 
electors—corresponding to the two Senators—were chosen at 
large. Presently before the Congress is a proposal to return 
to this system. Under the district system, the electoral vote 
was often divided among two or more candidates. 

The competition of political parties brought the district 
system to an end in favor of a general ticket system under 
which a party could be credited with all the electors of a 
State simply by gaining a plurality of the popular vote in the 
State as a whole. It is this general ticket system which is in 
effect today. In other words, the political party receiving 
the greatest number of votes in a State gets the entire elec- 
toral vote of that State. 


DIsFRANCHISING OF MINORITY 


For all practical purposes, this means that thco.e people 
who vote for the losing candidate in their State have no voice 
at all in the selection of the President, even though, in the 
Nation as a whole, their candidate may receive more votes 
than any other. To put it bluntly, the minority in any State 
is disfranchised in a Presidential election. There is no reason 
why the vote of one American should count for more than 
the vote of any other American, yet that is the situation 
under the present electoral system. 

It also results in a lopsided vote in the electoral college 
which fails to reflect the national sentiment. For instance, 
in the last presidential election in 1948, Harry Truman re- 
ceived 49.5 per cent of the popular vote, but he received 57 
per cent of the electoral vote. ‘—Thomas Dewey in the same 
election received 45:1 per cent of the popular vote but only 
35.6 per cent of the electoral vote. An even more extreme 
example is the presidential election of 1936 when Alf Landon 
received 36.5 per cent of the popular vote but only 1.5 per 
cent of the electoral vote, a discrepancy of 35 per cent. 

Another serious objection to the present system is that it 
tends to overemphasize the vote in certain so-called pivotal 
States, especially those which have large electoral votes. 
Presidential candidates from doubtful States have a better 
chance of securing the nomination, since the party figures 
that a candidate will be able to carry his own State with its 
important bloc of electoral votes. The able man from the 
smaller State is almost automatically excluded from serious 
consideration. 

Within the pivotal States, great attention is given to 
minority groups which may happen to be in a position to 
swing the balance of power to one side or the other. Time 
and again in presidential campaigns we see special attention 
being paid not to the voters of the Nation as a whole but to 
small minority groups within large States, groups which in 
numbers amount to only a tiny fraction of the voting popu- 
lation. The power of special interests is thus exaggerated and 
vastly overemphasized. Irresponsible control of political par- 
ties by small, organized minorities is invited. Small third 
party movements could throw all the electoral votes of a 
close State to whichever major party offered them the best 
deal. As I said during the debate on reform of the electoral 
college in the House on July 17, 1950, “always the battle- 
ground and the battle issues are planned to capture the larger 
States and to please the minorities who hold the balance of 
power in those States.” 


Mr. Speaker, during the last few years there has been 4 
renewal of the effort to amend the electoral system. In Coq, 
gress, there have been many proponents of change since 1933 

On February 1, 1950, the Senate approved a Proposed 
amendment to the Constitution sponsored by Senator Lod 
and Representative Ed Gossett, and thus known as th 
Lodge-Gossett amendment. ‘he measure failed to gain th 
approval of the House of Representatives in 1950, and 4). 
thought it has been reintroduced in the Eighty-second Cop, 
gress, it has not as yet been considered on the floor of eithe; 
House. 

Briefly, the provisions of the proposed amendment are 3s 
follows: The electoral college would be abolished, but th 
system of alloting to each State a number of electoral votes 
equal to its number of Representatives and Senators in Cop. 
gress would be retained; the people of the United Statg 
would vote directly for President and Vice President, not fo; 
electors; each person for whom votes were cast for President 
in each State would be credited with the proportion of ele. 
toral votes equal to his proportion of the popular votes. For 
instance, if a candidate for President received 60 per cent 
of the popular vote in Iowa, he would receive 60 per cent 
of Iowa’s electoral vote rather than the entire electoral yote 
as is now the case. A candidate to be elected-would have to 
receive at least 40 per cent of the whole number of electoral 
votes, as contrasted with the majority now required. If no 
person had 40 per cent of the electoral votes, then the Senate 
and House in joint session would choose the President im- 
mediately by ballot, with each individual having a vote, 
Under the present system, when no candidate receives a 
majority of the electoral votes, the President is elected by the 
House of Representatives, each State delegation having a 
single vote. 

The proposed plan would answer the objections which 
have been made to the present system. A recent State Sv- 
preme Court decision upheld the fact that the elector is no 
longer expected to exercise independent judgment in the elec. 
tion of the President, but rather is expected to reflect the 
popular will as expressed at the polls—Alabama case: Ben F. 
Ray, as chairman of State Democratic Executive Committee 
of Alabama against Edmund Blair, Supreme Court Docket 
649, October term 1951; preliminary decisions were given by 
the Supreme Court on April 3, 1952 and full decisions on 
April 15, 1952. Proportional weight would be given to po 
litical groupings of voters. Citizens would have a legal voice 
in the choice of the President with protection of the minority 
in its vote. The proposal minimizes and nearly eliminates the 
possibility that a candidate could be elected President without 
having more popular votes than any of his opponents. 

The present overimportance of large doubtful States would 
be decreased. They would take their more appropriate place 
in the, political scene. There would no longer be so great 
discrimination against a potential candidate because he came 
from a small State. Every vote would count, and there would 
be an incentive to stimulate voting all over the country. 
There would be a reason for all candidates to campaign in 
sure States as well as in doubtful ones. For example, in the 
South, if they knew they could receive a part of the State's 
electoral vote. The provision for voting as individuals in 
elections thrown into Congress for decisions would remove 
the injustice of an equal vote for all States. The proposed 
amendment would help the voter in many States by making 
the ballot shorter and simpler, uncluttered by the names of 
electors of whom he has never heard. Other advantages 
inherent in the amendment will occur to the student of gov- 
ernment. 
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In view of these facts, we must carefully consider this pro- 
zal to alter the system of electing the President of the 
United States. ‘The selection of the President is one of the 
most important functions in our Republic, and we must make 
wre that it is done as fairly, as justly, and as intelligently 


as possible. B \ : " “ 
The change is not a thing which can be accomplished in 


a hurry. There is no possibility that we can remake the 
system in time for the election next November, 1952. But if 
we can discuss and agree on a definite proposal or set of pro 
posals which can be submitted to the people of the Nation 
in the near future, we may be able to provide a better system 
for choosing our President in 1956. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
By LEMUEL R. BOULWARE, Vice President, General Electric Company 
Delivered before the Detroit Rotary Club, Detroit, July 30, 1952 


URING World War I, and for a few years after- 

ward, I was a neighbor of yours out at Battle Creek. 

I was a member of Rotary there. My happiest recol- 
lections and my deepest affections continue to center about 
scenes and folks here in Michigan. 

But any real claim I have to your indulgence this noon is 
that I think we have a common problem—you and I. It’s an 
overwhelmingly vital one. It is not going to be solved by 
others—with no effort by us. We must each do our part— 
you and I—and we must work at getting others to do their 
part, and keep on doing their part. ; 

What is this problem? It’s the trend to collectivism in 
this country and our unawareness that it’s happening. 

We are fighting a final and ultimate form of collectivism 
abroad with our lives and treasure. Yet we are happily em- 
bracing here at home step by step—as good—those very bad 
things which, taken as a whole, must lead in the end to some 
kind of collectivism not very much different from that which 
we are fighting in Korea and the rest of Asia, in Europe, 
and elsewhere. 

What is collectivism? It is public or government enter- 
prise, as opposed to private enterprise. It may be Com- 
munism, Fascism, Socialism, or any of the many varied 
brands of these that mean essentially the same thing. 

For they all are opposed to any large degree of individual 
choice. They are all opposed to individual incentive and ini- 
tiative and to the free and competitive market. They all de- 
pend on control over individual activity—the idea being to 
eliminate from the field of individual choice whatever they 
consider undesirable as tending to emphasize the individual. 

All this means that collectivists want government to be big 
and people to be little—want the government not to exist as 
the servant of the individual, but the individual to exist for, 
and as the servant of, the government, which the collectivist 
promoters expect themselves then to run. 

These collectivist promoters differ among themselves only 
in two main ways: (1) is to the degree of collectivization or 
completeness of government ownership and control they 
want, and (2) as to the method of collectivization, whether 
by revolution and visible force or by gradual and peaceful 
education or propaganda under the influence of which private 
property, incentive, and freedom shrink through taxes, infla- 
tion, and centralization of power in a ruling minority. 

_ All history elsewhere and experience here teach us that 
just beginning collectivism, even in any of the milder forms 
of Socialism, drives its promoters constantly toward making 
government the one enterpriser, the dictator. (1) It is found 
that one control requires ever another. (2) The losses suf- 
fered in government-managed or subsidized industries (or 


agriculture) are great, and have to be made up by added 
taxes on any frec industry that still remains. Thus, incen- 
tive and new investment in private enterprise are killed. 
(3) And the officials in power, seeking to maintain their 
Positions, plunge from one experiment to another in order to 
keep hopes alive and to divert attention from their failures.* 

Why are we so blind as to what’s going on? It’s because 
too many of us lack economic education . . . too many need 
moral reawakening .. . too many are not politically sophisti- 
cated and hence are not immune to the fallacious appeals of 
demagogues who prostitute economics and semantics to make 
bad things seem good. 


Economic EpucATION 


What about this economic illiteracy among us business and 
professional men—Rotarians, even—and among our em- 
ployees and their families and neighbors, and among repre- 
sentatives of all of us in politics, in unions, in education, in 
the clergy, and elsewhere ? 

Well, too many of us just do not understand how we got 
this standard of living that’s the envy of the rest of the 
world. We don’t realize the peril it’s in, and we are not 
equipped to defend it. 

Too many of us can only fume and sputter when trying to 
explain the economically and socially useful function of the 
free competitive capitalism under which—and because of 
which—more material and other real human progress has 
been made in the 200 years of its operation here than in all 
the thousands or millions of prior years of our race’s 
existence. 

Too many of us working, and buying, and voting adults 
just don’t understand the separate and useful parts played 
by the customers, the worker, the manager, as well as the 
saver ... that each of these has a necessary part to play, but 
that not one of them can play it, or will even ¢ry, unless the 
incentive is there, unless he thinks he is going to get what’s 
right from the others for what he does. 

Too many of us don’t understand the origin and good 
function of profits—that profits are “the poor man’s friend”, 
as a distinguished competitor of ours most happily phrased 
it recently. 

We need to know that profit is the pay for one kind of 
work. There are, of course, two kinds of work done in a 
business. The first is by the minds and muscles of the man- 
agement and employees there. The other is done by the sav- 
ings which the owners have let the management risk on the 
machine tools, electric motors, and many other arm-length- 


*(See Chapter 12 of Lewis H. Haney’s How You Really Earn 
Your Living, Prentice-Hall) 
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ening facilities that typically do 90 or 95% of the work as 
against 5 to 10% done by human power. Profit is the pay 
for the work savings do—and savings have to be fairly re- 
warded or they will not and cannot come to work for long. 

Too many of us get fooled by the collectivists about money 
—and we need, perhaps most of all, to now about money 
—to understand its origin, nature, and function—to know 
what it can and cannot do—to know what we can and can- 
not do to it and with it—especially right now to understand 
inflation, that disease of money and that favorite instrument 
of all the modern collectivists from Lenin on. We need to 
know that borrowing as a means of financing government 
tends to shade into a still more objectionable policy—credit 
manipulation and currency debasement, that first cousin to 
the practice of printing greenbacks to meet government ex- 
penses.* 

Too many of us don’t understand taxes—how big they are 
and who pays them in the end. We spend more money on 
government than we do on food. Even a few years back, 
government was already taking an amount equal to all the 
income of everyone west of the Mississippi—and then spend- 
ing it through the political dispensary. We need to know 
about the size and incidence of direct taxes, of course. But, 
especially, we need to know about the size and incidence of 
indirect taxes and how they are used by demagogues to fool 
people about who pays taxes and how much—how they can 
be used by collectivists to shift the blame for the higher 
prices caused by the unsound fiscal programs being carried 
out through government. 

Too many of us don’t understand how most all corpora- 
tion taxes, of necessity, get in the end into consumer prices 
and are paid by the great majority of the public—including 
the lowest income group—which the demagogues, in and out 
of the collectivist ranks, are professing to protect when cor- 
porations are being taxed. We need to make it no longer 
possible for political charlatans to get away with unsound 
and wasteful fiscal practices that dilute money, raise prices, 
destroy savings—all of which these demagogues then claim 
was due to the greed of business men who were unconscion- 
ably charging such high prices to make huge profits. 

Too many of us are fooled by controls—price, wage, and 
other so-called controls—that only mask, or delay just very 
temporarily, the inevitable and inescapable effect of the un- 
sound practices of government in trying to substitute its 
wishes for the hard facts of its failure. 

Finally, too many of us just don’t realize the government 
can’t give us anything it hasn’t previously taken from us— 
with plenty of mistakes and loss in the handling. 

The downward path we are following—and our failure 
to recognize what we are doing—is a serious enough situ- 
ation to frighten every leader and citizen in and out of 
Rotary into an action already too long delayed. 

We have got to learn what’s the right direction—and why. 
We have got to learn how to proceed surely in the right 
direction. 

We adults have to go back to school—for our problem is 
primarily that of economic education—of the mathematics of 
our way of life—of the simple arithmetic of freedom itself. 
We must gain a working understanding of our free system 
of incentives to work, save, risk, compete and profit. We 
must learn why individual incentives, risk, competition, and 
free choice are priceless factors for progress—while plan- 
ning, direction and promised security for the individual sup- 
plied by any centralized political agency is deluding, debili- 


*See Chapter II of Wm. A. Paton’s Shirtsleeve Economics (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Croft) 
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tating and pauperizing. That knowledge is the base on whic 
we must build the rest of the defense of our high level g 
living and of our chance to have a still higher one, 

To be sure, that’s not all. We have to go on to moral 
awakening and to the attainment of political sophisticati, 
before we can be saved. ” 


Morat REAWAKENING 


For lack of a safe majority of us knowing just these fey 
of the things we need to know about our free Competitive 
capitalist system, we have been heading away from freedom 
and toward slavery, away from plenty and toward hunger 

We have not only been listening more and more to the 
siren teachings that it is possible to get “Something for Noth. 
ing—too many of us have even been actually ¢rying to ger 
something for nothing. 

And that brings me to the moral reawakening we need 
Economic education will show us we cannot get something 
for nothing even if we tried. That helps us to an easier 
moral decision that we just ought not to catch ourselves try- 
ing to get something for nothing. In a country as wonderfy| 
as this, we should each willingly do our honest part. 

Freedom does not come free—we have to work at it, We 
not only must know what’s the right thing to do.at work, 
at play, on the road, at the directors’ meeting, the union hall 
or the voting booth—we must do that right thing voluntarily 
without a policeman standing over us, or when no one’s look. 
ing, if we want to be free to go around doing as we pleas 
Otherwise, we will have to be told, and we will not be free 
—and we won't like it. 


PoLiTICAL SOPHISTICATION 


And we must be so soundly grounded in our economics or 
the arithmetic of freedom, and so firm in our moral deter. 
mination, that we will have the political sophistication that 
insures us against being fooled or tempted by the collectivist 
demagogues who are always trying to “give” us something 
they have just taken out of our other pocket along with some 
thing “to boot” to cover their wastefulness and their mis 
taken dampening of incentives and competition. 

One of the hardest lessons to learn is that material well- 
being and personal freedom go down_as the proportion of 
output or income taken by government goes up and is re 
distributed on a political instead of on a competitive eco 
nomic basis—with plenty of waste and inefficiency and mis 
takes and needless cost in the process. 

This lesson was being learned at least as far back as the 
arguments between Plato and Aristotle. Plato claimed man 
was better off with complete subordination of the individu 
to the governing class and with property and even wives and 
children in common. Aristotle not only opposed having wives 
and children in common but also said property should be 
privately owned. 

Despite Aristotle having been proved right in every ex 
periment made in the 2000 years since—including the recent 
and current European mistakes we insist on seeing through 
rose-colored glasses—the same argument goes on in this cour- 
try constantly between left and right wing groups—(about 
communal property, of course, and not about commund 
wives). 

An interesting and purely temporary lull in the argument 
is now probably to be witnessed, if the following guess af 
mine is any good (and it probably isn’t, judging from the 
difficulties some of the professional political pollsters exper 
ence). 

This guess is that both Democrat and Republican cat- 
paigns will probably claim about the same principles, 
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promise about the same things, and will sound about the 


game. 1 think we will find Mr. Eisenhower advocating 
things considerably to the left of what most of us have 
snought the leaders of his party really want. I likewise think 
we will find Mr. Stevenson advocating things considerably 
to the right of what most of us have thought the leaders of 
his party really want. 

Why am I guessing that? Because both parties want to 
win, and feel they must promise what the majority of the 
public wants—in keeping with its present information and 
misinformation and ideas. There is not much chance in a 
90-day campaign to change the whole store of information or 
the basic ideologies or deep-seated convictions of the great 
majority of people. = _ 

Among our 100 million eligible to vote—but too few of 
whom do—the Republicans may feel they have 30 or 40 mil- 
lion nailed down on one side, and the Democrats also 30 or 
40 million nailed down on the other. The battle is for the 
independent vote in between. 

The question is: How do they feel and what do they want 
—what will they vote for? Let’s say that the researchers 
come back from the grassroots with the news that the com- 
posite public opinion, consciously or unconsciously, is at a 
point about 65% over from the right toward left. We can 
then expect the Republican campaign to emphasize a Position 
about 60% over toward the left and the Democratic about 
70% over. That plus or minus 5% is about all the leeway 
campaigners ordinarily allow themselves. It’s about as far 
either way as it is believed the public can be moved ideolog- 
ically during a 90-day campaign. As indicated, I don’t make 
this as any serious prediction. I do give it as a useful illus- 
tration, however, that you will get the kind of platforms or 
promises or performance in office you want from both par- 
ties, about as you and I and a majority of our fellow citizens 
move over to the point you would like to see the public to be 
for its own good. 

If you believe in individualism and not collectivism, you 
will obviously get more done by getting the public’s com- 
posite economic beliefs moved 20 points over to the right in 
the next year than you will get by electing a Republican 
President and Congress this time. And vice versa, if you 
want more collectivism. 

Incidentally, both Presidents and Congress respond to 
changes in the expressed will of the public between elections 
—regardless of earlier campaign promises or intentions. 


How To Do SoMETHING AsBouT THIs? 


The place to start is economic study by you and me. I’m 
practicing what I preach. My officer associates and I are 
taking courses and sponsoring them by other management and 
volunteer non-supervisory personnel. I’m sitting up nights 
with Clarence Randall’s ‘““A Creed for Free Enterprise’, 
your Michigan University Professor William A. Paton’s 
“Shirtsleeve Economics” and a tougher economic catechism 
by New York University’s Dr. Lewis H. Haney, “How 
You Really Earn Your Living”. 

This Haney catechism is in pursuit of the particularly 
challenging concept that there aren’t enough economists to 
teach economics to 100 million adults, that 10 million discus- 
sion leaders are needed, that the 10 million are available if 
they didn’t require long preparation and elaborate props, 
that all the great subjects—religion, morals, and even mathe- 
matics—have been taught initially with lay teachers who had 
“ponies”, and that this catechism would enable the interested 
and persistent citizen to conduct 16 discussion periods of an 
hour and a half each with a dozen friends, business asso- 
Ciates or neighbors—and then have them go do likewise. 








How Many Must Get Economic UNDERSTANDING? 


Of our 150 million citizens of all ages, the 100 million 
adults need economic education quickly. Otherwise, we adults 
will ruin this country, along with the world’s dream of free- 
dom and plenty, before the kids grow up to save us. 

Take Detroit. Five hundred of you Rotarians and your 
friends could start 500 discussion classes of a dozen members 
each to run every Monday night, say, for 16 weeks. You 
would thus have 6000 citizens on the way to economic under- 
standing. If those 6000 would then turn around and do the 
same, you would have 72,000 at the end of 32 weeks, and 
864,000 in 48 weeks. That’s almost all the adults in town. 

Ridiculous, you say! A dream! Of course! But we've 
gotten 110,000 of our GE hourly employees through 4% 
hours of economic study in the past year at a cost of over 
a million dollars, and are starting the second 414-hour series 
with them, while the other 100,000 of our employees get the 
first series. Neighbor employers in our towns and hundreds 
elsewhere are giving courses to employees and sponsoring 
them in their communities. This Haney book, if good citi- 
zens will just work hard enough at their self-preservation 
duty of being good citizens, should speed the process. This 
particular book may well not be the answer, but some means 
of this kind must be made to work by dutiful, determined 
citizens working hard at self-preservation. 


Why SHOouLp Detroit Rotarians Do SoMETHING 
Asout Economic EpucatTion Now? 


Why should you study, teach, and constantly speak up 
with the truth—no matter who has to be contradicted ? 

First, because this is our most important and vital prob- 
lem to survival—and it must be solved by broad education 
quickly. 

Second, because doing something—or all you possibly can 
—about economic education, moral reawakening, and polit- 
ical sophistication is your duty—as it is of every citizen—in 
the interests of your own continued freedom and chance at 
material well-being. And remember, the duty or responsi- 
bility is equal to the opportunity—the leader or the persua- 
sive fellow having a vastly greater public obligation, as well 
as vastly more selfishly at stake, than those among the led. 
The business and professional man—the Rotarian—has typi- 
cally had the widest audience, the broadest opportunity— 
and the most facilities of contact and communication—and 
yet he most of all has tended in the past to be silent and 
otherwise among the most inactive of all citizens about this 
selfish and public duty. 

Third, you Detroit Rotarians are mostly in business or 
professions of some kind, and the tack of economic education, 
of proper voluntary moral conduct, and of political spohisti- 
cation by so many among the public brings you the biggest 
problem inside your business or profession and the biggest 
threat from outside. Employees and public do not under- 
stand you and the system of which you are a part. And the 
worst of it is that the most harm is being done to you and 
to your ability to serve employees, clients and public by good 
people among your employees and the public who have been 
completely fooled by the bad people who are generating our 
collectivist programs and who, of all things, have been get- 
ting us willingly to adopt, one by one, as good the very 
bad measures which we are losing our lives and treasure 
abroad to resist. 

The problem is made all the harder by the collectivists 
adopting our best terms to apply to bad things. 

For instance, a “liberal” is historically, and accurately to- 
day, one who seeks to limit government intervention and to 
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have the maximum amount of elbow room for individual 
freedom of choice and action. Yet the collectivists have 
adopted the word for just the opposite meaning—to apply to 
one who wants ever more government and less individualism 
—and we find conservative business men and others standing 
up proudly to call themselves “liberals” when they don’t 
know what they are saying and doing. 

Likewise, we see collectivists, who were only yesterday 
embracing the Communists and their help in socializing 
America, now most loudly and conveniently proclaiming 
themselves anti-Communists—where as their purpose of col- 
lectivizing America continues to be just the same. 

Too many people have concluded that the battle for the 
“American way of life’ has been won. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

Too many people are fooled by the lip service paid to “‘free 
enterprise” and ‘“‘anti-Communism’”’ by charlatans. Too many 


are lulled to repose by a growing political optimism and , 
false prosperity based on war and debt. 

Yet never in our history has our freedom and material 
well-being been in such peril. The disease, that is gnawing 
at our vitals, is the growing dependency on organized police 
force to direct the creative activities of our citizenry. The 
antidote—faith in free men—must emerge if we are to be 
saved. 

But it will not emerge of its own accord until far too late. 
Alerted and courageous citizens must sense the peril, see 
their duty and do it. 

Men cannot and will not be free unless they want to be 
free, will work and fight to be free, and will do so volun. 
tarily and spontaneously. 

I hope you Detroit Rotarians will be at the forefront of 
the happy warriors in a spontaneous effort toward this end 
that’s both selfish and patriotic. And I hope you'll start not 
tomorrow—but this very afternoon! 


Man’s Responsibility to Fellow Man 


FREEDOM IS EACH CITIZEN’S CHARGE 
By WILLIAM FAULKNER, Author 
Delivered at the annual meeting of the Delta Council, Cleveland, Mississippi, May 15, 1952 


HEN the invitation to be here today first reached 
W me, it came from Mr. Billy Wynn. It contained 

one of the nicest compliments anyone ever received. 
Mr. Wynn said, “We not only want to honor this particular 
fellow Mississippian, we want him to honor us.” 

You can’t beat that. To reverse a metaphor, that is a 
sword with not only two edges, but with both edges on the 
same side; the receiver is accoladed twice with one stroke: 
He is honored again in honoring them who proffered the 
original honor. Which is exactly the sort of gesture which 
we southerners like to believe that only another southerner 
could have thought of, invented. And, sure enough, it hap- 
pens so often as to convince us that we were right. 


SoucHuTt A SuBJECT 


He also gave me the council’s permission to speak on any 
subject I liked. That subject won’t be writing or farming 
either. In my fan mail during the past year there was a 
correspondence with another Mississippi gentleman, who 
takes a very dim view of my writing ability and my ideas 
both. He is a Deltan, he may be here today, and can ratify 
this. In one of his last letters having reviewed again his 
opinion of a Mississippian who could debase and defile his 
native State and people as I have done, he said he not only 
didn’t believe I could write, he didn’t even believe I knew 
anything about farming, either. I answered that it wasn’t 
me who made the claims about my degree as a writer, and so 
I would agree with him on that one; and after 15 years of 
trying to cope not only with the Lord but with the Federal 
Government, too, to make something grow at a profit out of 
the ground, I was willing to agree with him on both of them. 

So I shan’t talk about either writing or farming. I have 
another subject. And, having thought about it, maybe I 
don’t know very much about this one either, for the reason 
that none of us seem to know much about it any more, that 
all of us may have forgotten one of the primary things on 
which this country was founded. 


FoREFATHERS KNEW 


Years ago our fathers founded this country, this nation, on 
the premise of the rights of man. As they expressed it, “the 
inalienable right of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” In those days they knew what those words meant, 
not only the ones who expressed them, but the ones who 
heard and believed and accepted and subscribed to them. Be- 
cause until that time men did not always have those rights. 
At least, until that time no nation had ever been founded on 
the idea that those rights were possible, let alone inalienable. 
So not only the ones who said the words but the ones who 
merely heard them knew what they meant. Which was this: 
“Life and liberty in which to pursue happiness. Life free and 
secure from oppression and tyranny, in which all men would 
have the liberty to pursue happiness.” And both of them knew 
what they meant by “pursue.” They did not mean just to 
chase happiness, but to work for it. And they both knew 
what they meant by “happiness” too: not just pleasure, 
idleness, but peace, dignity, independence, and self-respect; 
that man’s inalienable right was the peace and freedom in 
which by his own efforts and sweat, he could gain dignity 
and independence, owing nothing to any man. 


KNEw WortH THEN 


So we knew what the words meant then, because we didn’t 
have these things. And, since we didn’t have them, we knew 
their worth. We knew that they were worth suffering and 
enduring and, if necessary, even dying to gain and preserve. 
We were willing to accept even the risk of death for them, 
since even if we lost them ourselves in relinquishing life to 
preserve them we would still be able to bequeath them intact 
and inalienable to our children. 


SACRIFICED SECURITY 


Which is exactly what we did, in those old days. We left 
our homes, the land and graves of our fathers, and all 
familiar things. We voluntarily gave up, turned our backs 
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on a security which we already had and which we could have 
continued to have, as long as we were willing to pay the 
price for it, which price was our freedom and liberty of 
thought and independence of action and the right of re- 
sponsibility. That is, by remaining in the Old World we 
could have been not only secure, but even free of the need 
to be responsible. Instead, we chose the freedom, the liberty, 
the independence, and the inalienable right to responsibility ; 
almost without charts, in frail wooden ships with nothing 
but sails and our desire and will to be free to move them, 
we crossed an ocean which did not even match the charts we 
did have; we conquered a wilderness in order to establish 
a place, not to be secure in because we did not want that, 
we had just repudiated that, just crossed 3,000 miles of dark 
and unknown sea to get away from that; but a place to be 
free in, to be independent in, to be responsible in. 


FouNDED FrEE LAND 


And we did it. Even while we were still battling the 
wilderness with one hand, with the other we fended and 
beat off the power which would have followed us even into 
the wilderness we had conquered, to compel and hold us to 
the old way. But we did it. We founded a land, and 
founded in it not just our right to be free and independent 
and responsible, but the inalienable duty of man to be free 
and independent and responsible. 

That’s what I am talking about: Responsibility. Not just 
the right, but the duty of man to be responsible, the necessity 
of man to be responsible if he wishes to remain free; not just 
responsible to and for his fellow man, but to himself; the 
duty of a man, the individual, each individual, every indi- 
vidual, to be responsible for the consequences of his own acts, 
to pay his own score, owing nothing to any man. 

We knew it once, had it once. Because why? Because we 
wanted it above all else, we fought for it, endured, suffered, 
died when necessary, but gained it, established it, to endure 
for us and then to be bequeathed to our children. 


SOMETHING HAPPENED 


Only something happened to us. The children inherited. 
A new generation came along, a new era, a new age, a new 
century. The times were easier; the life and future of our 
Nation as a nation no longer hung in balance; another gen- 
eration, and we no longer had enemies, not because we were 
strong in our youth and vigor but because the old tired rest 
of earth recognized that here was a nation founded on the 
principle of individual man’s responsibility as individual man. 

But we still remembered responsibility, even though, with 
easier times, we didn’t need to keep the responsibility quite 
so active, or at least not so constantly so. Besides, it was 
not only our heritage, it was too recent yet for us to forget 
it, the graves were still green of them who had bequeathed 
it to us, and even of them who had died in order that it might 
be bequeathed. So we still remembered it, even if a good deal 
of the remembering was just lip service. 


Lip-SERVICE FREEDOM 


Then more generations; we covered at last the whole face 
of the western earth; the whole sky of the Western Hemis- 
phere was one loud American affirmation, one vast “Yes”; 
we were the whole world’s golden envy; never had the 
amazed sun itself seen such a land of opportunity, in which 
all a man needed were two legs to move to a new place on, 
and two hands to grasp and hold with, in order to amass to 
himself enough material substance to last him the rest of his 
days and:who knew? Even something over for his and his 
wife’s children. And still he paid lip service to the old words 


“freedom” and “liberty” and “independence ;” the sky still 
rang and ululated with the thunderous affirmation, the 
golden “Yes.” Because the words in the old premises were 
still true yet, for the reason that he still believed they were 
true. Because he did not realize yet that when he said 
“security” he meant security for himself, for the rest of his 
days, with perhaps a little over for his children; not for the 
children and the children’s children of all men who believed 
in liberty and freedom and independence, as the old fathers 
in the old strong, dangerous times had meant it. 


MopeErRN SECURITY 


Because somewhere, at some moment, something had hap- 
pened to him, to us, to all the descendants of the old tough, 
durable, uncompromising men, so that now, in 1952, when 
we talk of security, we don’t even mean for the rest of our 
own lives, let alone that of our and our wife’s children, but 
only for so long as we ourselves can hold our individual 
place on a public relief roll or at a bureaucratic or political 
or any other organization’s gravy trough. Because some- 
where, at some point, we had lost or forgot or voluntarily 
rid ourselves of that one other thing, lacking which, freedom 
and liberty and independence cannot even exist. 


NEED RESPONSIBILITY 


That thing is the responsibility, not only the desire and 
the will to be responsible, but the remembrance from the old 
fathers of the need to be responsible. Either we lost it, forgot 
it, or we deliberately discarded it. Either we decided that 
freedom was not worth the responsibility of being free, or 
we forgot that, to be free, a man must assume and maintain 
and defend his right to be responsible for his freedom. Maybe 
we were even robbed of responsibility, since for years now 
the very air itself—radio, newspapers, pamphlets, tracts, the 
voices of politicians—has been loud with talk about the rights 


‘of man, not the duties and obligations and responsibilities of 


man, but only the rights of man; so loud and so constant that 
apparently we have come to accept the sounds at their own 
evaluation, and to believe too that man has nothing else but 
rights, not the rights to independence and freedom in which 
to work and endure in his own sweat in order to earn for 
himself what the old ancestors meant by happiness and the 
pursuit of it, but only the chance to swap his freedom and 
independence for the privilege of being free of the responsi- 
bilities of independence; the right not to earn, but to be 
given, until at last, by simple compound usage, we have made 
respectable and even elevated to a national system, that 
which the old tough fathers would have scorned and con- 
demned : charity. 


WorskE THAN A CRIME 


In any case, we no longer have responsibility. And if we 
were robbed of it by such as this which now seems to have 
taken over responsibility, it was because we were vulnerable 
to that kind of ravishment; if we simply lost or forgot re- 
sponsibility, then we too are to be scorned. But if we de- 
liberately discarded it, then we have condemned ourselves, 
because I believe that in time, maybe not too long a time, we 
will discover that, as was said about one of Napoleon’s acts, 
what we have committed is worse than a crime: it was a 
mistake. 

Tue New ENemy 


Two hundred years ago, the Irish statesman, John Curran, 
said, “God hath vouchsafed man liberty only on condition of 
eternal vigilance; which condition if he break it, servitude 
is the consequence of his crime and the punishment of his 
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guilt.” —That was only 200 years ago, because our own old 
New England and Virginia and Carolina fathers knew that 
300 years ago, which was why they came here and founded 
this country. And I decline to believe that we, their descend- 
ants, have really forgotten it. I prefer to believe rather that 
it is because the enemy of our freedom now has changed his 
shirt, his coat, his face. He no longer threatens us from 
across an international boundary, let alone across an ocean. 
He faces us now from beneath the eagle-perched domes of 
our capitols and from behind the alphabetical splatters on 
the doors of welfare and other bureaus of economic or indus- 
trial regimentation, dressed not in martial brass but in the 
habiliments of what the enemy himself has taught us to call 
peace and progress, a civilization and plenty where we never 
before had it as good, let alone better; his artillery is a de- 
based and respectless currency which has emasculated the 
initiative for independence by robbing initiative of the only 
mutual scale it knew to measure independence by. 


Too Many PEopie? 


The economists and sociologists say that the reason for this 
condition is, too many people. I don’t know about that, 
myself, since in my opinion I am even a worse sociologist and 
economist than my Delta fan considers me a writer or a 
farmer. But even if I were a sociologist or economist, I 
would decline to believe this. Because to believe this, that 
man’s crime against his freedom is that there are too many 
of him, is to believe that man’s sufferance on the face of 
the earth is threatened, not by his environment, but by him- 
self: That he cannot hope to cope with his environment and 
its evils, because he cannot even cope with his own mass. 
Which is exactly what those who misuse and betray the mass 
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of him for their own aggrandizement and power and tenure 
of office, believe: That man is incapable of responsibility anj 
freedom, of fidelity and endurance and courage, that he not 
only cannot choose good from evil, he cannot even distinguis, 
it, let alone practice the choice. And to believe that, you 
have already written off the hope of man, as they who have 
reft him of his inalienable right to be responsible, have done, 
and you might as well quit now and let man stew on in peace 
in his own recordless oblivious juice, to his deserved and 
ungrieved doom. 


We ArE CAPABLE 


I, for one, decline to believe this. I decline to believe tha 
the only true heirs of Boone and Franklin and George ang 
Booker T. Washington and Lincoln and Jefferson anq 
Adams and John Henry and John Bunyan and Johnny 
Appleseed and Lee and Crockett and Hale and Helen Keller 
are the ones denying and protesting in the newspaper head. 
lines over mink coats and oil tankers and Federal indictments 
for corruption in public office. I believe that the true heirs 
of the old tough durable fathers are still capable of respon. 
sibility and self-respect, if only they can remember them 
again. What we need is not fewer people, but more room 
between them, where those who would stand on their own 
feet, could, and those who won’t, might have to. Then the 
welfare, the relief, the compensation, instead of being nation. 
ally sponsored cash prizes for idleness and ineptitude could 
go where the old independent uncompromising fathers them- 
selves would have intended it and blessed it; to those who 
still cannot, until the day when even the last of them except 
the sick and the old, would also be among them who not only 
can, but will. 


The School of Democracy 


PERSON-TO-PERSON CONTACT CORRECTS FALSE NOTIONS 
By JOSEPH PHILLIPS, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
Delivered before the Interchange Committee, Washington, D. C., August 21, 1952 


to talk to you this evening. You are, I understand, to be 
here approximately one year. You will work in some 
36 states, “swapping” jobs with American teachers who will 
teach in the schools of Great Britain, France, and Canada. 

This teacher exchange is, of course, just one facet of the 
larger and more inclusive program in which your countries 
and mine are now engaged. 

Our countries have launched upon a very ambitious plan 
to create understanding and sympathy between our people. 
We believe, all of us, that one of. the best and surest ways to 
attain the results we seek is to introduce our people to each 
other. To give them the opportunity to know each other by 
living and working together. 

You may have thought, some of you, “What can I do— 
one person in the midst of a population of some 156 million?” 

My answer to that is that you can do a lot. The boys and 
girls with whom you will come in contact may be only a 
handful of Americans, but they have families, friends. They 
live in communities. Your itfluence will spread out, fanwise. 
It will touch hundreds, perhaps thousands. The total will 
be in millions. 

I ask you to think of your job in these terms. It may 
frighten you a bit, but it will, I am sure, give you a better 


1: was with great pleasure that I accepted the invitation 





perspective of what we—your Governments and mine—are 
trying to do in this exchange of persons program. 

At the end of-this, your year in America, I hope I will 
have the opportunity of meeting with you again. And to 
listen, not talk. I know you will have interesting tales to 
tell. If you do not I will have to revise seriously my opinion 
of young America. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I do not mean to infer that the 
boys and girls of America are of some particular and special 
breed. They are not. It is just that they are boys and girls 
and the young of the species are always able to teach us 
things. 

Some years ago—it was in the mid-1930’s—I picked up 
a book in a London bookshop. It was The Science of Power 


_ written by the distinguished British sociologist, Benjamin 


Kidd, and published in 1918. 

Kidd had a lot to say about what he regarded as the failure 
of Western civilization. He thought that we, the adults, had 
made quite a mess of it. His only hope lay in the unspoiled 
young. 

He had a number of other ideas into which I will not go, 
but his ideas on youth impressed me. ‘They reoccurred to me 
in thinking of my talk to you this evening—and of this 
teacher exchange program. 
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_ Kidd believed that it was possible, through modern tech- 
niques of education and communication, in one generation to 
change the philosophy of an entire nation. Of the entire 
world. “Give us” he said thinking of himself as a teacher, 
“the Young. Give us the Young and we will create a new 
mind and a new earth in a single generation.” 

That was a highly revolutionary idea at the time it was 
frst propounded. It isn’t today. We have seen what Hitler 
did with it. And we have seen his efforts reduced to 
amateurish proportions by the Soviet dictatorship. 

The Communists have adopted the Kidd doctrine. If 
asked they would, I daresay, claim that they invented it 
themselves. 

Adopted or invented, they have made it their own. They 
mean to create “a new mind and a new earth” in this gen- 
eration—and it will be a Communist mind. 

We have had little opportunity, to date, to fully evaluate 
the Communist youth campaigns. The Iron Curtain shuts 
the youth of Russia, as well as the youth of the satellite 
countries, away from us. 

We did get a brief glimpse during the youth demonstra- 
tions last summer in Berlin. I, personally, had several chilled 
moments watching news reels of that performance. Those 
thousands of young people! What had been done to them? 

There were, of course, the boys and girls who disobeyed 
instructions and slipped across the line into West Berlin. I 
found those young people encouraging. But they were, of 
course, far from conclusive. They may have proved only that 
not even communism can completely kill youthful curiosity. 
Or youthful contrariness. 

But even if the Communist youth campaigns are only par- 
tially successful, they are frightening. And they present a 
challenge to the democracies we cannot ignore. 

We are not ignoring it. That, in part, is why you are here, 
in the United States, this year. Why our teachers have gone 
to your countries to teach your young people. 

The democracies cannot, of course, adopt Communist 
tactics in handling our young people. We would not if we 
could. The basis of our whole outlook on society is to en- 
courage, not to stifle, youth’s natural desire to know. We 
prepare for growth—net stagnation. 

We of the democracies are not so convinced, either, that 
adults are entirely hopeless. Hence, the other elements of the 
exchange of persons program. We are exchanging not only 
teachers and students but persons from practically every walk 
of life, businessmen, writers, laborers and labor leaders, civic 
leaders—the list is almost endless. 

It isn’t, and can’t be, entirely a government program. To 
date, in fact, by far the greatest contribution has been made 
by private organizations. In 1951 private American organi- 
zations arranged, roughly, something like 40,000 exchanges 
of their own. The 4-H Clubs have been exchanging young 
farmers, the Rotary clubs have been bringing over young 
students, the Girl Scouts, “youth leaders”—the list encom- 
passes almost every kind of organization in American com- 
munity life. 

There is a growing and very successful exchange of tech- 
nical personnel. The late Sir Stafford Cripps was largely 
responsible for this. As the story goes he was talking in Paris 
in 1948 to Paul Hoffman, then head of the ECA, about 
production levels in this country and in Europe. How— 
Cripps askked—did the Americans do it? What was the secret 
of our high productivity ? 

Hoffman began going into detail but, in an inspired 
moment, suddenly asked, “Why not bring some of your 
young people over and let them see?” 


Sir Stafford agreed. And the ECA technical exchange 
program was launched. 

The objectives of that program were, and are, technical. 
But they did not stop there. The visitors, your people, 
learned a lot more than just how to increase steel production 
or make more automobiles. They learned to know America. 

That program continues. Under Point 4 it has been ex- 
panded to include other nations besides our friends and allies 
of Europe. It has fanned out through the entire free world. 

The program, of course, meshes completely with the othei 
facets of the exchange of persons program. It is a part of the 
overall plan—just as is the exchange of teachers program. 

Most of us agree that this old world of ours could stand a 
lot of improvement. We want, for example, to get rid of 
war. We want to improve the living standards of hundreds 
of millions of people. 

This is a tremendous task. No one nation, working alone, 
could hope to accomplish it. But a// of us—all nations of 
good will—can. If we work together, pool our resources, 
human and material, there is little that we cannot accom- 
plish. 

To do this, however, we must work from a basis of under- 
standing and sympathy. All of us have something to con- 
tribute. All of us have something to learn. Only if we each 
add our bit will the job be done. 

To find that understanding and sympathy, however, is not 
an easy task. For too many centuries our peoples have been 
separate, kept apart by age-old jealousies, animosities, and 
misunderstandings. 

We, the free peoples, believe however that these barriers 
are artificial. That they do not exist in the hearts of men. 

We propose, therefore, to destroy them. We think that 
they can be destroyed if our peoples work, live, together. 

All of us cherish certain misconceptions of each other. Any 
one of us can name a dozen. For you—Americans may all 
be money-grabbers, slaves of the machine, soulless. For us— 
the British have no sense of humor—the French are frivolous 
—the Germans, the only good technicians in Europe—the 
Italians, too romantic. 

A person-to-person contact wipes out these notions. Work- 
ing and living with each other, we find very shortly that the 
differences between Americans, British, French, and so forth 
are minor. That we are, after all, very much alike. There 
are money-grabbing British and French as well as Americans. 
There are humorless and frivolous Americans. 

On the credit side of the ledger we find out that most 
Americans—most British—most French—are none of these. 
That we are, individually and collectively, all very likeable 
people. 

So—in this exchange of persons program—we are creating 
these person-to-person contacts. We are bringing your people 
here to know us and sending ours to you. 

This is the philosophy behind what we are doing. It is the 
reason why you are here today and why several hundreds of 
our own teachers left week before last to live and work in 
your homelands. 

The emphasis upon students and teachers in the program is 
understandable. We are building for tomorrow. We are 
making an effort to create a new generation to whom these 
old misunderstandings, misconceptions, will be merely amus- 
ing folklore of the past. 

For the individuals lucky enough to be picked for active 
roles in this program it can be lots of fun. I like to think 
that each of you will enjoy the year before you. You have, 
to be sure, an important task to perform. But that is no 
reason why you should not get some fun from it. 
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I do not mean to infer that you must like everything you 
find in America. I am sure, in fact, that you will not. We 
are not perfect. We do not claim to be. 

Take note of our imperfections.. It may be—I am sure that 
it will be—that you can suggest, as friend to friend, changes 
from which we will benefit. I assure you that your sugges- 
tions will be accepted in good part. This is a program for 
our mutual benefit. If we do not profit mutually, it will 
have failed of its purpose. 

I ask you, however, to be patient with our faults. And 
patient with our differences. Look beneath the surface. 
Underneath you will find how very little different we are. 

Be tolerant, please, of our lack of information on your 
countries. Some of our misconceptions, I am afraid, will 
startle you. 

A friend of mine was telling me of two Chinese boys she 
was entertaining in her home. Until driven out by the 
Communists the lads had been students in a Buddhist school 
near Peking. She said to me, “I find it hard to see the dif- 
ference between these boys and mine. Surface differences, 
yes. But scratch that surface and they are just boys.” 

She took the two Chinese lads and her own to Monticello 
the home of Thomas Jefferson. They were interested, going 
through the mansion house and out buildings, taking copious 
notes. One of the young Chinese asked, “But where is the 
garage?’ He found it hard to believe that Americans a 
hundred and fifty-odd years ago did not have motor cars. 
“You mean they had to use horses,” he demanded. 

I cannot believe that an English or French boy would 
make just that mistake. But I am sure that an American 
boy in China would have similar, if not identical, miscon- 
ceptions of Chinese life a hundred or so years ago. 

One of these same two Chinese lads, incidentally, was 
attending school in a small North Carolina town. He com- 
plained to my friend’s son, ‘““The people stare at me- when I 
go to town.” 

The young American thought. Then he grinned, 
“Yi-Han,” he said, “what would happen if I took a walk in 
some little out-of-the-way Chinese village?” ‘The Chinese 
lad considered. Then he laughed. “The children would 
follow you yelling foreign devil,” he admitted. 

Both the Chinese boy and the American learned from 
that little episode. 

You will, of course, have specific subjects to teach your 
American students. I find those subjects, however, rather 
unimportant. The real lesson you must leave behind you 
next year must go deeper. An Indian student several months 
ago wrote to The Washington Post, a Washington news- 
paper. He said: “It is not only the professional skill that 
we take back as we leave the shores of this country, but it 
is the good will of the people. If we, students of today and 
likely to be statesmen of tomorrow in our own countries, 
can understand and appreciate each other so well, can we 
not apply the same to the human family at large?” 

This boy had learned his lessons well in America. And 
they were not, as he said, solely, or even most importantly, 
the subjects he had studied in his classrooms. 

One British teacher here last year found, at first, her 
pupils rather undisciplined by her standards. She thought 
them informal almost to the point of rudeness. Later, after 
working with these boys and girls, she confessed a change 
of heart. “You have freedom,” she said, “We have disci- 
pline. We need them both.” 

We do. Perhaps our young people could profit by learn- 
ing a little more discipline. Perhaps yours with a little more 
schoolroom freedom. 


I have been interested in noting the list of cities ang 
towns to which you have been assigned. They have been 
I think, well selected. You are going to have a variety of 
experiences. When you reassemble next year, before your 
departure for home, I would like nothing better than the 
opportunity of hearing of these experiences. I suspect some 
of your ideas about American life and American ways wil] 
have undergone drastic revision. 


You will find, I think, for one thing that All Americans 
are not cut from the same pattern. That we are not assembly. 
line products. ‘That is a popular misconception of the United 
States in many countries. And nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

We do not, all of us, even speak the same language. There 
are sections, for instance, of New Orleans where you hear 
more French than English. In many areas of the Southwes 
they speak Spanish. Elsewhere it is German. 

And what we do to English! I would like to take you 
on a tour of some of the Amish villages of Pennsylvania, 
Or certain of our mountain regions in the South where the 
English is more that of Elizabeth the First than Elizabeth 
the Second. The Gullah Negroes off the coast of South 
Carolina have developed a language of their own, basically 
English and French, but understandable to neither. 

I think you are particularly lucky to be here this year— 
a presidential election year. If the next few months do not 
shake your conviction that all Americans think alike noth- 
ing else could. I have seen elections in Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and France. And I assure you, none are quite like 
American elections. I ask you, however, not to be misled 
by the ballyhoo and speeches. Do not overlook the serious 
purpose behind all the uproar. 

In conclusion I would like to impress on you that the 
encouragement of personal contacts is only one part of the 
effort that is being made to strengthen the spiritual and 
intellectual bonds of our world. The entire information 
program conducted by my government considers the strength- 
ening of those bonds as its primary objective. An informa- 
tion program conducted by a government naturally must 
reflect the foreign policy of the government. The preserva- 
tion of the safety of the nation is the basic objective of any 
sensible foreign policy. In our conception, at this time in 
history we have reached the point where our greatest security 
lies within a community of free nations. 

The purpose of our information program and the reason 
you are here is not just to show you the good features of 
our country. It is to foster and cultivate our mutual inter- 
est and our mutual understanding. That is the underlying 
purpose of our information program whether it is using the 
Voice of America, the printing presses, motion pictures, or 
our overseas libraries. These are all instruments for culti- 
vating mutual understanding. 

There is, however, one important difference between these 
instruments and the program for the exchange of personal 
visits. That difference is that the impressions you get—and 
the impression you give—will endure after the spoken word 
or even the written word is forgotten. 

We are not, any of us—your countries or ours—inter- 
ested in creating this mutual understanding only for today. 
It is true that today we are brought closer together by an 
awareness of a common danger. But we can look beyond 
that danger and into the future in the belief that the seeds 
of good-will which we are sowing today will bear fruit— 
through your own influence—and after that through the 
influence of the children whom you are now going to teach. 
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The College Student as a Critic 


THE CRITICISM OF PUBLIC ADDRESS 
By HAROLD F. HARDING, Professor of Speech, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Delivered at the Speech Assembly, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 23, 1952 


heartening to receive such a welcome in Ann Arbor 
after all the evil thoughts we harbor about Michigan 
for at least three months beginning in September of each 
year. But do I need to tell you that you make such a habit 
of upsetting us that we’ve had to learn the value of mellow- 


Tess you for that very kind introduction. It’s 


“a? 
* deeply appreciate the invitation to speak to you today. 

When we’re not thinking of football at Ohio State we think 

of Michigan as one of the great centers for speech training 

inthis country and it’s a real pleasure to visit and discuss 

problems with friends like Gail Densmore and Ed Miller. 

It was my privilege to spend a day or two here last Novem- 

ber when your President—(who came from a neighboring 

institution, by the way)—was inaugurated. I have since 

learned that the town was so filled that day with what they 

call in the Army rank and brass that your own students and 

faculty members were discouraged from attending. That 
was too bad because Dr. Hatcher set forth a magnificent set 

of educational principles and it’s a pity that those who de- 
served most to hear him could not actually share in the 
occasion. 

Now ycur chairman has told you that I’ve taken for a 
subject: “Che College Student as a Critic.” And I suppose 
that will surprise some. They will say College Students 
aren't old enough to be critics. Or, only a learned man can 
be a critic. Or, perhaps that unkindest cut of all: ‘““Who 
cares what College Students think? Their opinions aren’t 
worth taking seriously.” 

All of these views I hope to dispel today. Because I, for 
one, have great faith in the judgment of college students 
and I know that as a group they constitute a powerful critical 
force for good in any community. This was brovght home to 
me again and again during World War II when I found 
the college man far more readily able to adjust and adapt 
to the severe demands of planning and waiting, training and 
re-training, fighting and re-fighting. He was adept at think- 
ing his way through. 

My object then is to discuss as concisely as I can the func- 
tion of the critic, his methods and his means, how to develop 
yourself as a critic, and finally some kind of an estimate of 
the return you may expect for all your effort. 

I suppose there never was a time in our history as a 
nation when there was a greater need for wise judgment and 
the right course of action in our conduct of public affairs. 
This is an election year, a year in which there’s a real dan- 
ger of having your mind made up for you before you under- 
stand. But, fortunately, more than in previous elections it’s 
the year of the Independent Voter. It’s the year, too, of the 
Young Voter—perhaps as many as 8 million of them accord- 
ing to some estimates. And as for that other chap—the 
Independent Voter—he may constitute as many as 17 per cent 
of those who go to the polls. By George Gallup’s count the 
number is around 11 million. And again, by the estimate of 
a man vitally interested, a man used to large numbers by 
the way—General Eisenhower—the Independent Vote this 
year may run to 15 million. 

Now there’s good reason for talking about the Young 


Voter and the Independent Voter and the Critic all in the 
same breath. The same attitudes and habits of mind are 
frequently to be found in two or even all three types. 

I start off, you observe, by centering on public affairs 
because I believe as professor Louis Cazamian, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, says: “The Critic should be the myriad- 
minded man.” I shall shortly get to the subject of rhetorical 
criticism or the criticism of public address. 

But, in reality, my general approach should fit the think- 
ing man who is trying to reach a wise judgment whatever he 
may be pondering. Criticism has been defined as “the child 
and handmaiden of reflection. It works by censure and cen- 
sure implies a standard.”! Or, as Dr. Johnson has so aptly 
said: “Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle, was 
meant as a standard of judging well.” 

It seems to me a grave error to think of the critic as a 
non-creative artist. And you know he’s been popularly be- 
littled in all ages. Channing Pollock, the playwright, defined 
the critic as “a legless man who teaches running.” And 
Sibelius, the composer, scathingly warns: “Pay no attention 
to what critics say. There has never been set up a statue in 
honor of a critic.” That great statesman and orator of the 
last century, Disraeli, soothingly says: “It is much easier to 
be critical than to be correct.” Indeed, it would seem that 
no one loves a critic. My task today is to show that, humble 
or great, he performs a most valuable function. 

And this is so especially true in the free countries of the 
world. “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition” is to me a phrase 
of heroic proportion. Where would our country be without 
those who by fair criticism, valid criticism, deserved criticism 
have forced the majority—those in power—to do better than 
they intended or, as often is the case, better that they 
thought themselves capable of doing? 

Those of you who follow the sports of swimming and 
diving surely know that Bob Kiphuth of Yale and Mike 
Peppe of Ohio State would never have produced their 
superlative teams without the healthy competition of Michi- 
gan swimmers—a form of criticism, if you please. 

The critic I believe is the true complimenter to the creative 
artist. His abiding interest is in standards and in preserving 
and improving them. He often holds out alone, takes abuse 
and scorn, is misunderstood, reviled, and is only seldom 
praised for the contribution he makes. 

But the critic is a stimulator. He helps mature our ap- 
preciation. And he does this by showing the defects of the 
inferior and by forcing our attention to the superior. 

Some of the faculty members here may recall one of the 
scholars of our profession, the late Hoyt Hudson, of Cornell, 
Princeton, and Stanford. He wrote just before he died on 
his fiftieth birthday in 1944 some beautiful chapters which 
though not quite finished were later put together in the book 
Educating Liberally. Let me read you a single sentence: 
“We must look to the best of what has always been, rather 
than to the average or sub-average, if we are to find guidance 
and means to a future worthy of our heritage and our hope.’ 


1R. G. White. 
2 Hoyt H. Hudson, Educating Liberally, Stanford, 1946, p. 104. 
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We need informed critics in 1952 and we need them not 
only every day from now until November 4th but for the 
next four years and many more. 

It is the main business of the critic, and I mean persons 
like you in this audience, 

to discover the facts, 
to compare, for example, 
promise with performance 
theory with practice 
good with bad 
past with present 
present with probabilities, 
to evaluate effects and 
give an appraisal, 
to recommend, 
and finally, 
to act and to lead others— 
not to accept blindly or follow meekly. 


“A wise scepticism is the first attribute of a good critic,” 
James Russell Lowell tells us. And if we are to cultivate 
this habit we must constantly seek more knowledge, better 
knowledge, and wiser interpretations of knowledge. “Erudi- 
tion and Knowledge build the background of criticism, pre- 
pare and open the way for it, and last but not least, are a 
test and a trial for its conclusions; but they play a subordin- 
ate part in the critical act itself.’ 

The critic has high responsibilities. These are some of his 
commandments: 

Thou shall not misrepresent. 

Thou shall not knowingly color or slant. 

Thou shall not omit what should be told. 

Thou shall not misuse the office by seeking private gain. 

I have been talking about the functions of the critic and 
the demands of his high calling. 

Let me now turn to his methods and means. How does 
he perform his work? What are his tools? What examples 
does he have to guide him? Is there a higher court of ap- 
peal? These are topics that deserve careful consideration. 

The chief tool of the critic is the intelligent question. Like 
the doctor making a diagnosis the critic must know what to 
ask and he must not force wrong answers by inflection or by 
the “loaded” word. 

In the realm of public address I have suggested some 
typical questions that may be grouped under four convenient 
headings: 

Analytical, 
Historical, 
Critical, and 
Editorial. 


In the final pages of The Age of Danger you will find 
some fifty questions or directions designed “to stimuate dis- 
cussion.” It would be presumptuous to call them the com- 
plete ways of rhetorical criticism—because the subject cannot 
be so neatly packaged. Those of you who are in the disser- 
tation stage, I am sure, will know what I mean. 

Perhaps I should read you a few sample questions. They 
can be easily supplemented by anyone with a lively imagina- 
tion. 


Analytical: 


1. What was the purpose of the speech 
(a) for the immediate audience, 
(b) for the remote radio or television audience? 


3 Louis Cazamian, “The Object of Criticism,” Criticism in the 
Making, New York, 1929, p. 34. 


2. What special devices of logical appeal (syllogysms, 
enthymemes, examples) does the speech possess ? 

3. What special devices of emotional appeal are used? 

4. What special devices of ethical or personal appeal (the 
speaker’s cultivation of his own reputation, character, 
integrity, and special qualifications) does the speech 
possess ? 

Critical: 

1. What good understandings of the task of the speaker 
are revealed? 

2. Does the speech reveal use of (or neglect of) good 
rhetorical principles? 

3. What good features of style are found? 

4. As far as can now be ascertained (for example, by 
newspaper accounts, editorials, remarks of radio com- 
mentators, ordinary citizens, later speakers, votes, 
known changes in public opinion) what was the effect 
of the speech ? 

To cite a specific instance that will occupy rhetorical critics 
for some time to come: Just what effects were produced by 
Everett Dirksen’s speech in behalf of Senator Taft in Chi- 
cago earlier this month? 


Historical: 


1. What actions, motives, or demands may have prompted 
the speech? 

2. Does the speaker seem to state accurately causes and 
effects ? 

3. Who are the principal opponents of the views the 
speaker expresses? What do they say? What are the 
true facts? 


And my most irreverent questions fall under the head of 
Editorial. Altogether too often I find speech students labor- 
ing under the impressions (false, I’m sure) that the printed 
word of a speaker is sanctified, that his sentence may not be 
cut out, that his paragraph may not be improved. 

One of the most useful exercises in forming a speech-writer 
or a speaker I know of is to set him to the hard work of 
revising and rewriting. It is the final test of critical capacity 
and he who can justify his composition as better than the text 
seems to me to be worthy of the same kind of acclaim that 
goes to the original writer. 

We now know, for example, about the labors of Maxwell 
Perkins in making a Tom Wolfe, and about Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman in making a Franklin D. Roosevelt, and about 
a Colonel Paul T. Carroll in making a Dwight Eisenhower. 

I shall not attempt to read these editorial directions from 
The Age of Danger. But I do want to insist that from the 
experience of some twenty-odd years as a teacher nothing is 
so productive of results as the discriminating business of 
changing copy—and defending the changes. 

But may I confess after three years as editor of a journal 
that the work of suggesting (I did not say “demanding”) 
changes from teachers of speech is not the way to win friends 
or influence people? Harold Ross, the editor of the New 
Yorker and its guiding genius, used to define his job as 
“quarreling with authors.” 

If there are any persons here engaged in the arduous 
struggle of revising a dissertation (both writers and direc- 
tors) you surely know all about the straining of friendships 
—so often induced by one innocent little marginal comment. 

Let us get back to the matter of the methods and the means 
of the rhetorical critic. He arrives at his judgments inde- 
pendently. He sets his own standards. He constantly seeks 
the evidence—the intent, the man himself, what he said, 
how it was received. He respects the tradition—and in 
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rhetorical criticism this means, of course, the monumental 
works of Aristotle, Cicero, Longinus, and Quintilian. But 
he adapts to the needs of today. He estimates and re-esti- 
mates. Above all, he must ultimately take a position—for or 
against. He cannot earn his pay sitting on a fence. And it 
js this fine enthusiasm for taking sides so common in people 
of your generation that makes me anxious to encourage you 
students as critics. Professors and persons over fifty who 
can’t make up their minds (like parents) or who can’t say 
yes and can’t say no or just “don’t know’’—these are the folks 
who suffer and have ulcers and mental blocks. Give me the 
man willing to take a stand, a firm stand, and a forthright 
ability to defend a stand once taken. 

I’ve just remembered that there’s to be a ten-minute ques- 
tion period at the end of my talk here and I’m sure of what 
I’ve let myself in for now. 

Professor Cazamian, whom I mentioned earlier, has a 
charming lecture entitled “Eugenius, or Everyman His Own 
Critic.” He avers that: “Critics, once born, are trained by 
example and by practice.” I want to tell you how you can 
get some practice. Here are some suggestions. The hunting 
season for all good critics is now open. The license fee is 
small. Ihe game’s plentiful. There are no game wardens. 
Your own conscience determines the bag-limit. 

President Truman’s speech is our quarry. Or General 
Eisenhower’s. Or Governor Stevenson’s. Study it. Apply 
your analytical and critical questions. Write out and report 
your findings. ‘Test them by discussion with others. Revise 
and re-write. Re-organize and re-polish. Let me remind you 
again that your toughest objective is the study of results. 
Just what did the speech accomplish and how? 

The criticism of the work of speakers and orators is not 
concerned with beauty nor permanence, but with effect. 
Rhetorical criticism is concerned with the ideas of masses of 
people as influenced by their leaders rather than with the 
ideas of solitary thinkers or poets. It examines the wielder 
of public opinion as one handling a technique of power. 


But don’t confine your research to the printed word. Study 
tape recordings and sound motion pictures. Be present your- 
self on the speaking occasion. How else can you fully under- 
stand the intonation, the gesture, the facial expression? 
Those who have watched the beautifully arranged Television 
showings of the political conventions know how much is 
missed forever by simply relying on what I shall call the 
“black word of printer’s ink.” The live and spoken word 
is a vastly different animal. It can have any color in the 
rainbow and any sound in the whole range of the scale. 

So don’t neglect the speaking moment or the most faithful 
reproduction of it you can find. 


Write to ‘1e speaker himself with your questions. He’ll 
be flattered to reply. Work in a team with a friend and 
compare your facts and opinions, your interpretations and 
conclusions. 

Keep a record, a diary, or journal of your views. Talk 
with those who heard your speaker. Check their views with 
published accounts. Analyze content, composition, and de- 
livery. Look into that fascinating problem of motives. Why 
was this said or done? What advantage could accrue? Your 
judgment, if properly supported by diligent research, is as 
good as any man’s. And since in our country it’s the ordi- 
Mary citizen who so often tips the scale—a judgment like 
yours is apt to be better. It is probably more representative 
in some matters than that of the so-called expert. 

“Who are experts?”—Alas! on that matter “the experts 
acrimoniously disagree.” 


In the last analysis as Professor Albert R. Chandler so 
refreshingly admits: “A critic’s verdicts are no more than 
suggestions to be tested in the experience of his readers.’”* 


Now all this activity may sound like busy work to those 
of you not especially interested in Rhetoric and Public Ad- 
dress. And unless you are fortunate enough to publish your 
studies it may seem like wasted effort. But it need not be. 
I can conceive of a box full of notes about the campaign 
speeches of General Eisenhower and the Democratic candi- 
date during the next three months providing the blood and 
substance of a thorough monograph or in popular style even 
a best-seller some months or some years from now. 


So record your impressions. Keep them and “work them 
up” as the expression goes. Above all don’t discard them. 
What you think unimportant may be of untold value to the 
historian some years hence. 


Only this spring one of our graduate students made a long 
search for impressions of those who heard Woodrow Wil- 
son’s famous speech in Columbus for the League of Nations 
in 1919. In an overwhelmingly Republican city it received 
scant notice in the newspapers. Those who were in the 
actual audience were mighty hard to discover. And when 
found they could not remember. As a result we were left to 
conjecture. And conjecture is not the basis of real scholar- 
ship. 

Do you know of the work of the Committee on Con- 
temporary Public Address of the Speech Association of 
America? Its members would be delighted to have recorded 
impressions of speeches. Notes and reports are being care- 


4 Albert R. Chandler, Beauty and Human Nature, New York, 
1934, p. 351. 
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fully gathered and will be deposited in the Archives of the 
Association for the future use of scholars. So, who knows, 
you may find yourself in a history book—if not in a para- 
graph, at least in a footnote! 

Some years ago I wrote an article, “The Listener on 
Eloquence—1750-1800,” published in the volume of studies 
in honor of A. M. Drummond. I had the greatest delight 
in digging up out of memoirs, diaries, and accounts of the 
times the impressions of the ordinary hearer created by Burke 
and Fox and Sheridan and Pitt, Windham and Elliot. 

If we are ever to construct a theory of speech effectiveness 
in this age, this babbling discursive age, we will need the 
honest and detailed reactions of scores of listeners. Students 
trained in the art of speech should be the best recorders. 

Here then are some practical ways of launching a hobby 
or a career as a Critic. 

You now have the right to ask bluntly that most universal 
of questions: ‘““What’s in it for me?” Philip D. Reed, the 
Chairman of the Board of the General Electric Company, 
made a brilliant speech at Harvard last month on the sub- 
ject, “Selling Ideas in a Troubled World.” In his analysis 
the answer to that very question provides the key to most 
of our efforts abroad in this long cold war—one we have al- 
ready been engaged in for seven years. 

As I see the answer to the question training and practice 
in criticism, rhetorical or otherwise, brings great gains to the 
individual and ultimately to our country. You may smile at 
Matthew Arnold’s dictum: “I am bound by my own defini- 
tion of criticism: a disinterested endeavor to learn and propa- 
gate the best that is known and thought in the world.” 
But how wise and humane those words can be! 

Train yourself therefore to detect the ways of the unfair 
and the unscrupulous. Aristotle, you remember, gave self- 
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protection as one of the reasons for studying rhetoric. Yoy 

may take his book as your constant companion. May I calf 

to your attention another book that should be on every Tele. 

vision table while listening to campaign speakers. It’s a book 

written a century and a half ago by William Gerard Hamjl. 

ton “Single Speech Hamilton,” as he has come to be known, 

He did of course make more than one speech. And after 4)” 
years of serving in the House of Commons he set down jg | 
Parliamentary Logic,® some 553 suggestions for a speakers | 
success in debate. It has been called by one critic “the 
wickedest book in the English Language’’ because it records 

so boldly just how to trick and trip your opponent. The 
campaign managers and speech writers of 1952 may never 

have heard of the book. But they'll be using, consciously or 

otherwise, the same kind of advice, the same methods which 

Hamilton so minutely spelled out. 

I haven’t time to read from the book and among the 
high-minded debate coaches here, if there are some, | 
wouldn’t dare read its secrets. But if you’ll take the trouble 
to study this book in August and September I can almost 
guarantee you will see and hear some of its principles in late 
October and early November. 

My admiration for the well trained student of classical 
rhetoric is deep. He makes the best kind of critic. And | 
believe he makes an ideal kind of citizen. 


Our heritage is founded on a generous supply of informed, 
critical, outspoken citizens. We need them in larger numbers, 

You see their value in this quotation from that eminent 
admirer of our country, one of the first to foresee its great 
role in world affairs, Edmund Burke. This is what he says 
in the stately language of the 18th century: “In a free 
country, every man thinks he has a concern in all public 
matters; that he has a right to form and a right to deliver 
an opinion upon them. They sift, examine, and discuss them, 
They are curious, eager, attentive, and jealous; and by mak- 
ing such matters the daily subjects of their thoughts and 
discoveries, vast numbers contract a very tolerable knowledge 
of them, and some a very considerable one. And this it is 
that fills free countries with men of ability in all stations.” 


5 Matthew Arnold, “The Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time,” Essays, New York, 1925, p. 34. 


6 Ed. by Courtney S. Kenny, Cambridge, 1927. First published in 
1808. 
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